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Peter Quinn stared at the spherical chart tank, at the spiderweb of 
glowing filaments spun between the bright points of light that were the 
stars. At least, he thought, the storm is over. Or it’s not where we are. Or we 
aren’t where it is. His mind shuddered away from the memory of what the 
chart had looked like when the magnetic storm had hit the ship. He had 
once read a description of such an appearance—a bowl of luminous 
spaghetti. He had hoped when he read the description that he would never 
be subjected to first-hand experience of such a storm. The writer of the 
book had been lucky; his ship had managed to return to a colonised sector 
of the Galaxy. Quinn hoped that the people aboard Lode Maiden would be 
as lucky. He looked at the utterly strange configuration of stars in the chart 
tank and then out of the big viewports. The real stars were just as strange as 
their tiny representations in the transparent sphere, strange and sparse. 

“Wotcher cock!” 

Quinn turned his head at the cheery greeting. He saw that Saunders had 
come into the control room. The Third Officer, always untidy, was even 
more so than usual. His cap was missing. His stockings, even in free fall, 
had contrived to drape themselves around his ankles. His shirt was 
unbuttoned and one of his epaulettes was coming adrift from its moorings. 
His shorts were spattered with oil. 

“What’s cooking, Bill?” 

“Diesel oil—only it’s not cooking yet. Far too many people in the engine- 
room, Pete. The Old Man and the Chief are going at it hammer and tongs; 
each of them is convinced that he knows the only way to start a diesel 
jenny. The Mate and the Second Engineer keep on throwing in their two- 
bits’ worth. The Fourth Mate and the junior engineers are doing all the 
fetching and carrying, and the cadets are just standing around with their big, 
ugly mouths wide open. I was just in the way, so I came along to Control 
for a little peace and quiet.” He eased himself into one of the other chairs, 
snapped shut the buckle of the seat belt. “Ah, that’s better. Why should the 
illusion of sitting down be so restful?” Then, “How’s she going, Pete?” 


“She ain’t. We’re stuck, nor breath nor motion. As idle as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean ...” 

“Whoever painted this ocean,” complained Saunders, looking out of the 
viewports, “had far too much black paint at his disposal. That storm must 
have slung us damn’ nearly out of the Galaxy ...” He pulled a cigarette 
from the crumpled pack in the breast pocket of his shirt, puffed it into 
ignition. “May as well enjoy two spits and a draw while we can. Once they 
start the diesels Nosmo King will reign supreme. Oh, by the way, the Old 
Man told me to take over from you. He wants a responsible officer—and I 
didn’t like the way that he said responsible—to circulate among the 
passengers and make reassuring noises. Not that you’ll be much good. 
You’ll just find a dark corner where you can hold hands with the fair 
Leonora ...” 

“You’ve a low mind, Bill,” Quinn told him. 

“Realistic, Pete. Realistic—as befits a Founding Father of one of our far- 
flung Lost Colonies. Looks like we shall all have to start hunting around for 
Founding Mothers ...” 

Quinn unsnapped his belt and got to his feet—a little unsteadily as the 
fluctuating residual field of the ship made the contact of the magnetic soles 
of his shoes with the deck uncertain—and made his way to the ... 

The ladder? 

No. Companionway, I think ... After all, she is a passengership, so I’d 
better throw in a few fancy trimmings ... 

... Companionway giving access to ... 

“What was that, dear?” 

“For the third time, George, do you want your lunch?” 

... body of the vessel. He ... 

“George!” 

“Yes?” 

“Please stop pounding that blasted machine and listen to me. Do you 
want your lunch?” 

“Yes. I suppose so.” 

... feared that ... 

Her hand descended on his, hampering their movement on the keyboard. 
He looked up unwillingly from his typewriter, tearing his attention away 
from the story, reluctantly focusing it on the here and now. He thought—and 
was rather shocked by the thought—that Jane was very nice in small doses, 


but that it was not so good having her in his hair all the time. He thought, I 
sometimes wish that I were back at sea... 

She said, “I sometimes almost wish that you were back at sea, George. At 
least, I had your company then, when you were home. Not like now. And 
there were no worries then about paying the bills.” 

He said, “It’s hardly my fault that the American pulp magazine market 
has died on us. There used to be thirty-odd magazines in the field; now 
there are only eight...” 

“Then why dont you write something that will sell elsewhere? A novel 

“Damn it all, I’m trying to write a novel.” 

“Trying ’s not good enough.” 

Whitley pushed back the chair from his work table, looked at Jane almost 
with distaste. The trouble with her was that she was too efficient, too 
capable. (And if she were not that way, he thought, I should be back at sea.) 
She had an exaggerated respect for success—and for one to fail in one field 
meant that one began to fail, as far as she was concerned, in all fields. 

He followed her through to the kitchen. He sat at the table, looked 
without much appetite at the loaf of French bread, the butter, the cheese, the 
salad. He looked with more interest at the bottle of beer—but stopped Jane 
when she was about to fill his glass. 

“What’s come over you?” she asked. 

“You forget. I’m seeing Doc Ferris this afternoon.” 

“Oh, yes. I remember now. You could come out to the beach with me, or 
you could carry on with your stupid novel, but you’re playing at guinea pigs 
instead. I hope you enjoy it.” 

“The experience,” said Whitley, “should be good for me. As a writer. It’s 
all material. And the doc wants to try the muck on somebody who’s capable 
of writing an account of it afterwards.” 

She said, “I’m not sure that I approve of this messing around with drugs. 
You might become an addict,” she added, “Not that it would much matter.” 

“It’s not habit forming,” said Whitley coldly. 
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Whitley relaxed in the easy chair in Ferris’ study, looked at his host 
through the smokescreen that both men were generating—Whitley from his 
pipe, the doctor from a cigarette. It was good to be able to relax. He and 
Ferris had been shipmates when the doctor had worked his passage out to 
Australia as a shilling a month surgeon in the ship of which Whitley was 
Chief Officer. There is a relationship between shipmates that seldom 
obtains between friends ashore. 

He asked, “How’s trade, Doc?” 

“Good, as always. Too good. At times I regret ever having left general 
practice.” 

“That’s what you say. If I had my time again I’d go in for medicine and 
specialise in psychiatry. It’s a gentleman’s life. You never have to get your 
hands dirty.” He warmed to his theme. “And there’s never any shortage of 
customers. You know, if medical science ever produced a safe and sure 
aphrodisiac all you buggers would be hard put to it to make a living.” 

“That was unkind, George.” 

“But too, too true.” 

“And how’s your trade?” 

“Lousy. Haven’t seen a cheque for months. It’s got so bad that I’m 
seriously thinking of going back to sea. Luckily I didn’t slam the door 
behind me too hard when I left the United Steam Shipping Company.” 

“ ‘I must go down to the sea again,’ ” quoted Ferris. 

“ ‘To the lonely sea and the sky, 

“ “And all I ask is a tall ship 

“ “And a star to steer her by ...’ ” 

“Balls,” said Whitley. “I don’t like ships. I didn’t like big ships, and I 
liked these converted washtubs with sewing machines for engines running 
round the Australian coast still less. If I go back to sea it’ll be just for one 
thing—the money. Although, as a matter of fact, Jane and I are getting in 
each other’s hair a little these days ...” 

“T’ll be getting you as a customer yet.” 

“Not bloody likely.” 


“Working on anything now, George?” 

“Yeah. A novel. The magazine market is dead, and it’s the paperbacked 
novels that have helped to kill it. So—if you can’t lick ’em, join ’em.” 

“What sort of novel?” 

“Science fiction. Space opera of sorts.” 

“In other words—the usual Whitley costume sea story. You really do like 
ships, although you’ ll never admit it. But what’s it about?” 

“Well, I’ve cooked up a new interstellar drive—the Ehrenhaft Drive, I 
call it...” 

“The name rings a faint bell.” 

“So it should. You may recall that there was quite a flap during the war— 
a Doctor Ehrenhaft, an Austrian refugee scientist in the States, reckoned 
that he’d proved the existence of a magnetic current, as opposed to a 
magnetic field. Well, if you have a magnetic current, you must have 
magnetic particles ...” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, my Ehrenhaft generators generate a magnetic current. The ship in 
which they are fitted becomes, to all intents and purposes, a huge magnetic 
particle herself, of desired polarity. She whiffles along the lines of magnetic 
force, from planetary system to planetary system, at umpteen times the 
speed of light. Of course the drive has its drawbacks ...” 

“There wouldn’t be any story if it didn’t. What are they?” 

“To begin with, the gaussjammers (as I call them) can land in and take 
off only from regions with plenty of vertical force—on or around the 
magnetic poles, that is. Then there are magnetic storms in the vicinities of 
certain suns. If the ship is caught in one she is thrown away to hell and gone 
off trajectory and, just to improve matters, her pile is drained of power ...” 

“What’s the pile for?” 

“To supply the heat to boil the water to produce the steam to drive the 
turbines that keep the Ehrenhaft jennies spinning—and also the jennies that 
produce electric current for the ship’s auxiliary machinery.” 

“So, without a pile they’re well and truly buggered.” 

“Not quite. The ships are fitted with emergency diesels. They’re lost in 
space, as like as not, and the biochemist is making diesel fuel out of the 
hydrocarbons that should be feeding the ship’s people, but they can carry 
on, after a fashion, proceeding from star to star, hoping to find a planet 


capable of supporting our kind of life, and if they do, they start a Lost 
Colony. And if they don’t ...” 

“I see. What a horrid mind you have, George. I’m not sure that we 
should carry on with the experiment.” 

“Itd be a pity not to. I’ve been rather looking forward to it. But you 
might put me in the picture. I’ve been reading about the stuff in Time, but 
I’ve never seen any really authoritative reports.” 

“Have you read Huxley’s The Doors of Perception?” 

“No.” 

“You should. He goes into it all quite deeply. And he plays around with 
ideas that should be right up your alley. For example—I know I’m putting it 
crudely—the mind is part of the Cosmic All, but the brain acts as a reducing 
valve, allowing only such impressions as will be of use to the owner of the 
brain in his daily life to filter through. Lysergic acid by-passes the reducing 
valve ...” 

“H’m. And the Cosmic All, as you call it, can be said to be a four- 
dimensional entity ... And then, of course, there was old Dunne, and his 
world lines, and his serial universe ... And through one’s ancestors one’s 
world line extends into the remote past, and through one’s descendants it 
extends into the remote future. If any.” 

“I never did believe in Bridey Murphy,” said the doctor. 

“Frankly, neither did I. All the same, the idea’s fascinating ...” 

“Too fascinating. Now, if you’ll get on the couch ...” 

“Jet propelled?” 

“No.” Ferris pushed up the left sleeve of Whitley’s sports shirt, dabbed 
the exposed skin with a wad of cotton wool soaked in alcohol. He inserted 
the needle of his syringe into an ampoule of colourless fluid, drew the 
liquid up into the instrument. He said, “Intramuscular injection ...” 

“So I see,” said Whitley. He felt the very slightest of stinging sensations 
as the sharp needle pierced his skin. 

“Tt will be about fifteen minutes before you start feeling effects,” said 
Ferris. 

“Bring on the pink elephants,” quipped Whitley. “Or the dancing girls.” 
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“How do you feel?” asked Ferris. 

“Faint nausea,” replied Whitley. “Otherwise, okay. Nary a pink elephant 
in sight.” 

“Colours?” 

“Normal.” 

“Perspective?” 

“Likewise.” 

“Hearing?” 

“T can still hear the traffic in the road outside, but it’s somehow muffled 

“Do you mind if I leave you to it?” asked the doctor. “Pam said that if I 
were staying at home this afternoon, I might as well mow the lawn. Yell if 
you want me.” 

“Why should I? What passes between a man and his Subconscious is Top 
Secret, To Be Destroyed By Fire Before Reading.” 

“Tf that’s the way you feel about it, George ...” 

“Don’t worry, Doc, I’ll write it all up, as promised. Just so long as you 
call me Mr. X when you pass the MS on to one of your learned journals.” 

“PII do that little thing for you. And Pll be dropping in to see you at 
intervals.” 

Whitley stared at the ceiling, at the white ceiling. The white ceiling? But 
there was a greenish tinge to it, and a stir of movement. Like fog it was, like 
smoke, dense, almost solid, with tendrils drifting downwards, reaching for 
the couch upon which he was stretched. 

Corny, thought Whitley. Corny. If this is the best that my subconscious 
can do in the way of Menaces From Outer Space, I don’t think much of it. B 
Grade Hollywood ... 

He transferred his attention to the walls. They, too, had assumed the 
appearance of smoke, but it was like smoke behind glass. He looked at the 
armchair upon which he had been sitting. Its outlines were unsteady, 
wavering. The cushion on the back of it was stirring, pulsating, as though it 
were a bag containing some small and not very active animal. And the 


fabric covering both cushion and chair had acquired a depth of colour, a 
richness, that was weirdly beautiful. 

Remarkable, sneered Whitley, what a shortage of sugar in the blood 
supply to the brain can do... 

He looked at the ceiling again. The writhing mists were still there. There 
were hints of colour—but no more than hints. There were suggestions of 
shapes. Dragons? Human forms? Whitley could not be sure. He wanted to 
see something, felt that if he did not do so he would be, somehow, 
swindled. 

From the corner of his eye he saw somebody sitting in the chair. Jane? He 
turned his head. The chair was empty. But the impression persisted—the 
impression of a slim, auburn-haired woman, white-clad in shorts and shirt 


But Jane hasnt got any white shorts, he thought. Or white shirts. And 
that shirt was a uniform shirt, with epaulettes of some kind on the shoulders 


He thought, Remarkable what a shortage of sugar in the blood supply to 
the brain can do. 

He thought, All the same, I wish that Jane were here. I feel so very close 
to her. I feel... 

His eyes were shut and he was no longer thinking, no longer trying to 
think, but feeling. He was somehow shocked by the intensity of it all, tried 
to fight it. It was like being overwhelmed by a great, warm wave—and that 
wave was ... Life. The life of all men and all women, of all men and all 
women. Now, of all men and all women of past ages, of all men and all 
women of times to be. Plainly he saw the symbol—the great cliff, flesh 
coloured, yet in no way obscene, the great cliff, up-reared against a stormy 
sea, Standing proudly against a black, starry sky, the cliff that he knew was 
the flesh and blood and bone of the race, the cliff that was Mankind, 
enduring forever. 

Outside the open window there was the mechanical complaint of the 
doctor’s petrol-driven motor mower as its owner kicked it into life. With the 
rhythmic thudding the vision of the cliff faded, and ... 
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With the rhythmic thudding of the diesels came a lessening of tension in 
the saloon. Somebody was doing something. Somebody had done 
something. The situation was under control. Whitley looked at the pale 
faces of the assembled passengers, felt that they were waiting for him to 
make an announcement. He was aware of the girl at his side—the slim, 
long-legged, auburn-haired woman in the simple, white shirt and shorts 
uniform, with the black epaulettes upon each of which a single, narrow 
band of gold braid gleamed on its scarlet ground. He asked himself 
bewilderedly, But what the hell is Jane doing in this rig? 

She hissed, “Say something. Say something.” 

“But what?” he asked. 

“Tell them that the situation is under control.” 

He cleared his throat. He said firmly, “The situation is under control.” 
His voice sounded wrong. It was too deep. 

“But where are we?” a persistent little man was asking. “Where are we?” 

A strange memory drifted through Whitley’s mind. It was a mental 
picture of a transparent sphere, a sphere of darkness in which a luminous 
spiderweb had been spun between the bright points of light that were the 
stars, the alien stars. Was he remembering his visualisation of such an 
instrument—or was this remembering? 

“Where are we?” demanded the little man again. 

“Stall them off!” whispered Jane. 

But it was not Jane’s voice. He turned to look at the girl. She was not 
Jane—although she exhibited what he had always thought of as the 
essential quality of Janeness. 

“Tell them something,” she almost snarled. 

“But what?” 

Memories—his own memories of what he had been writing? Or . .?— 
drifted back. He said firmly, “Now that the diesels are in operation there 
will be no smoking.” (What was that joke of Saunders’ about King 
Nosmo?) He said, “Passengers are requested to avoid physical exertion as 
far as possible.” 


“But where are we?” almost screamed the little man. 

Where are we? Whitley asked himself. Where am I? Who am I? 

He remembered a room—somewhere? somewhen?—a room with a 
ceiling of writhing, greenish mist, with walls that were like dense, 
streaming smoke behind glass, with furniture that had an amoeboid life of its 
own. And in this room there was somebody called Whitley—or was it 
Quinn? There was Quinn—or Whitley?—and he was stretched out on a 
couch in the room, staring at the uneasy mists that were the ceiling, and 
there was Whitley—or Quinn?—and he was ... 

WHERE? 

The pale faces of the passengers were formless blurs as Whitley focused 
his attention on the notice board that was affixed to one of the pillars of the 
circular compartment. There would be, there must be something on the 
board that would give him information, even if it were no more than the 
times of meals or the names of the contestants in the Deck Golf 
Tournament. There would be the name of the ship ... Lode Maiden, thought 
Whitley. Even so, he started to walk towards the board, was surprised at the 
apparent stickiness of the deck. He looked down, saw his bare, tanned knees 
between his shorts and his stockings, his white shoes. He saw the deck—a 
smooth, pleasantly patterned plastic, a resilient covering to the steel beneath 
it. It was clean, well polished—and yet that stickiness persisted. Stupidly, 
like a man in a dream, Whitley tried to lift both feet at once and, incredibly 
he succeeded—and remembered too late that the “stickiness” had been the 
magnetic attraction between his shoes and the underlying surface. 

He fell. 

He fell slowly upwards. 

But there was no up, and there was no down. There was neither right nor 
left, port nor starboard. There was only the little, man-made world whirling 
about him—the pale faces, the functional furniture, the gleaming metal 
pillars, the plane and the curved surfaces faced with smooth, shining plastic. 

There was no up, and there was no down, and all details about him were 
blurred by the tears that flooded his eyes; all outside impressions faded with 
the onset of the choking nausea. He was dimly aware that somebody was 
floating there with him in the sickening emptiness, that a firm hand was on 
his arm, that a voice—unfamiliar? familiar?—was whispering urgently, 
“Peter, what’s wrong? Peter, answer me!” 


He drew strength and comfort from her nearness. He heard somebody— 
himself?—teply, “I ... I don’t know, Leo ...” 

“I know,” she snapped. “You’re as sick as a first tripper, that’s all. Come 
with me.” 

He saw her unhook what looked like a little pistol from her belt, point it 
in a direction tangential to their rotation. He heard the hiss as compressed 
gas was released, realised that he and the girl were no longer spinning in 
mid-air. He heard another hiss, and there was a queer sensation of straight- 
line motion—and then his feet were in contact with the deck once more. 

He heard the girl say, “Ladies and gentlemen, I must apologise for the 
Second Officer. I assure you that he is not suffering from some rare, alien 
plague. No doubt you recognised the symptoms—and no doubt you will 
have been pleased to learn that even spacemen, at times, suffer from 
spacesickness. Meanwhile, the emergency diesels have been started. The 
Ehrenhaft generators will soon be running again, and we shall then proceed 
to our destination. Thank you for your attention. That is all.” 

He sat in a chair in the spotlessly clean surgery, grateful for the belt that 
held him in place, looked at the tall, graceful girl who stood there glaring at 
him, the flushed cheeks making her all the more beautiful. 

“Peter,” she told him, “snap out of it. What’s wrong? Are you drunk?” 

“Pm not.” He said wistfully, “But if you have any brandy about the place 
I could use some ...” 

Her manner softened. “You look as though you could. You look as 
though you really are spacesick ...” 

She went to a cabinet, opened it. Whitley saw rows of little bulbs, saw 
the girl take out one and then, after a second’s consideration, another one. 
She handed a bulb to him. Whitley stared at it stupidly, squeezed it. A jet of 
amber fluid squirted out, splashed on his forehead. The smell of it told him 
what it was. He hurriedly put the nipple to his mouth. It was a barbarously 
infantile way of drinking good brandy—but it was better than not drinking 
it at all. The girl was enjoying her drink without wasting any. 

A man bustled into the little room. He was short, tubby, rubicund, and 
Whitley knew who and what he was without looking at the three gold bands 
on scarlet that adorned his epaulettes. 

He said, “At the medical comforts again, Leo? Looks as though I shall 
have to make the surgery out of bounds for young Pete here; he’s leading 
you astray.” He helped himself to a bulb of brandy from the cabinet. “And 


we shall have to ration this stuff—although the biochemist assures me that 
he’ll be able to turn out some fairish vodka in between times when he’s not 
making diesel fuel ...” He sucked audibly at the bulb. “I needed that. In the 
middle of all the flap old Mrs. Kent has to decide that she’s dying, so I’m 
called to her cabin to administer the last rites or whatever.” 

“And is she dying?” asked Leonora. 

“Not her. You know, I’ve often thought that hypochondriacs live to such 
ripe old ages because they’re always getting expert medical attention ...” 
His manner abruptly became serious. “And talking of dying. Peter, what are 
our chances of staying alive?” 

“We just carry on,” said Whitley, “from star to star, from planetary 
system to planetary system, running on our diesels, with our atmosphere 
becoming daily more foul from the exhaust gases, until we find a world that 
can support our kind of life ...” 

He thought, That was straight from The Lost Colony. But this seems to be 
the kind of set-up that I was writing about. But was I writing it? And was 
Quinn living it? Whose are the memories that I’m using, that I’m trying to 
use? Who spent that weekend with Leonora on Pleasure Island on 
Caribbea? He looked at the girl. And have you a mole on your left hip, 
Leonora? And do you snore, ever so softly, almost musically? 

“You’ve been reading too much space opera,” said the doctor. 

Or writing it? wondered Whitley. 

“Skip all the vivid touches,’ went on the other. “Just what are our 
chances of finding either a colonised planet, or one that we can colonise 
ourselves if we have to?” 

Come in, Quinn, thought Whitley. Come in. Let me have the use of your 
memories, blast you—and I don’t mean memories of lush weekends at 
tropical resorts. Better still—come right in and take over. This is your 
world, not mine. This is your mess. 

He saw, in his mind’s eye, the three-dimensional chart in the control 
room, the sparsely scattered stars that were visible through the big 
viewports. He tried to make his mind a blank, to let the memories come 
flooding in. But there was no flood. There was not even a trickle. 

And then he laughed. He thought. Damn it all, this is my ship. I imagined 
her. This is my situation. I imagined it. And this jovial quack, and this 
glamourpuss in spaceship Sister’s uniform are my characters ... 

“And what’s so funny, Quinn?” asked the doctor sharply. 


Whitley hardly heard him. He was thinking, And whose character am I? 

A bulkhead speaker crackled, then said in a tinny voice, “Will Second 
Officer Quinn report to Control at once, please? Will Second Officer Quinn 
report to Control at once?” 
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Whitley looked at the doctor and the nursing sister, and they looked at 
him. 

Then Leonora said rather sharply, “What are you waiting for, Peter? The 
Old Man doesn’t like to be kept waiting.” 

“Just ...” He groped for the right words. “Just getting my bearings ...” 

“Getting your bearings? Are you still dizzy?” 

“Dizzy?” asked the doctor. 

“Yes,” replied his aide. “He was spacesick.” 

“Spacesick? H’m. I must hear more about this. Even now, little is known 
about the psychosomatic effects of magnetic fields, or their absence. If 
you’ ll get on the couch, Quinn ...” 

A buzzer sounded. Leonora took a telephone handset from its clip. “Yes? 
Surgery here.” 

A small, but irascible, voice demanded, “Is the Second Officer there?” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“Then tell him to come up to Control. At once.” 

“You’d better go,” said Leonora. “You’d better go, before he has you 
thrown out of the airlock without a spacesuit.” 

“Pd better go,” agreed Whitley. He handed her the empty brandy bulb. 
He said, “Thanks for the party.” 

“Call again some time,” she said. “You know where I live.” 

The whole damned trouble, he thought, is that I don’t. I don’t know where 
anybody, or anything lives ... 

The telephone buzzer sounded again. 

“Your master’s voice,” said the doctor sardonically. 

“See you,” said Whitley to the girl. 

“See you,” she replied. 

He was out of the door as she was lifting the instrument from the clip. He 
shut it behind him, found that he was in an alleyway, a passageway that 
followed the curvature of the hull of the ship. It was dimly lighted; only one 
in every six of the fluorescent fixtures was buming. The curvature, 
combined with the poor lighting, gave Whitley the uncomfortable illusion 


that he was standing on some great Moebius strip. He gulped as he felt his 
nausea returning, tried to forget his physical discomforts by thinking about 
the predicament into which he had been flung. But this is all subjective, he 
told himself. This is all subjective. He pinched his thigh cruelly; the pain 
was real enough. 

But which way was the control room? 

Whitley tried to draw upon Quinn’s memories, with only partial success. 
He tried to visualise the ship as he had imagined her for his story. There 
was the great, peg-top shaped hull with the pile and the machinery at the 
narrow end, at the apex of the cone. There was the huge gyroscope that held 
the ship rigid in space, that kept her on the tramlines that were the lines of 
magnetic force. And then, at the base of the cone—and the bows of the ship 
—there was the control room. 

But which way was it? 

Whitley listened to the noise of the diesels, to the distant muffled 
thudding. The answer to the question was obvious. The direction in which 
he had to proceed was away from the noise of machinery. He started to 
walk. 

He soon got the knack of it. What was required was a gliding, sliding 
motion, like that used in ballroom dancing. The feet must never leave the 
deck. And, after all, his body—or Quinn’s body—had mastered the art long 
since and was best left to itself in such matters. Whitley left his feet to look 
after themselves and concentrated on his eyes. 

And as he looked, as he observed, the memories came back—the 
recollection of spiralling alleyways and gentle ramps, of throbbing fans and 
distant, sobbing pumps, of air that held both the acrid taint of ozone and a 
hint of tropical jungle. (He visualised the lush, tank-grown greenery, the air- 
conditioning plant.) He knew what he would see in the gyroscope room 
before he entered the vast compartment, looked almost without interest at 
the great, gleaming, spinning flywheel, the rotating disc that seemed to 
draw him with it as he mounted the spiral gallery. 

Above—or forward of—the gyroscope room was the officers’ flat, and 
forward of that was Control. Here, at last, was a ladder, leading vertically 
upward to an open, circular hatchway. Whitley climbed it—and the 
weightlessness of his body made it like climbing a ladder in a dream. 

But this is a dream, he thought. 

And a bad one, he added. 


This was not the first time that he had faced a justifiably irate shipmaster 
and the feeling was all too familiar. 

“So,” said Captain Grant coldly, “the Second Officer has at last deigned 
to give us the pleasure of his company.” 

Whitley said nothing. He allowed his attention to wander. All the officers 
were familiar to him—the tall, craggy Grant (“Granite” Grant he was 
called), Malleson, the Chief Officer, with the appearance of an intellectual 
jockey, Saunders, the Third, untidy as always, and thin, weedy Halley, the 
Fourth. 

He looked upwards. 

There was the shallow dome that was the stem of the ship, the shallow 
dome in which were the great circular ports. Whitley cringed. He had 
looked at the night sky often enough—but the starry sky seen through the 
atmosphere is not the same as that same sky seen unveiled. The gaseous 
envelope detracts from the emptiness, the loneliness, cancels, somehow, the 
perspective of vast distances. And this was not the night sky as seen from 
Earth, the field upon which the Hosts of Heaven are deployed. This was the 
night sky of the Rim, a sky that was one huge, black emptiness accentuated, 
made vaster and emptier by the faint, sparse stars, by the dim nebulosities 
that were incredibly distant island universes. 

“Mr. Quinn!” The voice was angry, insistent, dragging him back from the 
nothingness into which he was falling. “Mr. Quinn!” 

He thought, But I’m Quinn. 

He wrenched his attention back from that terrifying sky, to the captain’s 
hard, cold face. 

He said, “Sir?” 

“What were you doing in the surgery, Mr. Quinn?” 

“T was sick,” he replied truthfully. 

“Sick?” 

“Yes, sir. Spacesick.” 

“Spacesick?” 

Saunders giggled, stopped abruptly when Grant turned to glare at him. 

“There has been some rather interesting research, sir,’ suggested 
Malleson, “on the psychosomatic effect of magnetic fields ...” 

“Indeed, Mr. Malleson? I would point out that you gentlemen are 
navigating and executive officers of this ship, and that we carry a surgeon 
and a nursing sister, both of whom are well qualified and competent to deal 


with medical matters. And I would point out to you, Mr. Quinn, that your 
duties do not include tippling in the surgery with the ship’s medical staff.” 

“It was medicinal brandy,” said Whitley. 

He thought, as he watched the captain’s face, Have I gone too far? He 
thought, But, after all, he can’t have me shot ... He thought, with the 
beginnings of panic, But perhaps he can ... 

“T shall see the surgeon later, Mr. Quinn,” said Grant “Meanwhile, if you 
feel sufficiently fit, will you be so good as to set up a trajectory for the Sol 
type star at co-ordinates 135° 14’ 27” + 36° 42' 18"?” 

Whitley looked around him at the half-remembered, less than half- 
understood machines and instruments. He walked doubtfully to the 
spherical star chart. He stared, fascinated, at the spiderweb of redly 
luminous filaments, at the bright points of light. He saw that the globe was 
graduated for Right Ascension and Declination, that there were switches 
and vernier controls set about its pedestal. 

He reached out a tentative finger, trying to make his mind a blank, trying 
to let Quinn’s memories take over. He felt and heard the pushed button 
click. Another spark of light, a purple one, sprang into being in what 
appeared to be the exact centre of the sphere. His fingers closed on a 
knurled knob, turned gently. Slowly a tendril of luminosity sprouted from 
the purple spark, a filament of incandescent blue. It wavered uncertainly, 
became a spiral. It straightened out, cut across the lines of force at an 
oblique angle. 

But we have to follow the lines of force, thought Whitley. 

He found another vernier control, twisted carefully—and shifted the 
purple spark from its central position, brought it almost to the inner shell of 
the globe. It was, he decided, something on the lines of True Motion radar. 
He wished that Quinn’s memories were less vague. He centred the purple 
spark again to the best of his ability. He thought, Now this knob ... What is 
it labelled? DRIFT COMPENSATION ... 

“Mr. Quinn,” said the captain icily, “we are waiting. Perhaps when you 
have finished your game of three-dimensional noughts and crosses ...” 

And what about GAUSS MODIFIER? wondered Whitley. 

“Mr. Malleson.” Grant’s voice was taut with impatience and indignation. 
“Please get that drunken ape away from the chart and set up the trajectory.” 

Whitley stepped quickly back. He was relieved that nobody made a move 
to expel him from the control room. He watched as the Chief Officer, his 


dark, intelligent face displaying deep lines of concentration, worked at the 
pedestal controls, his fingers flickering from switch to vernier, from vernier 
to switch. He watched the blue filament extend itself, merge with one of the 
red ones, creep out towards the inner surface of the globe, stopping at last 
just short of one of the bright stars. 

Then Grant was strapping himself into his chair, and his officers were 
following suit. Whitley saw an unoccupied seat, made his way to it, 
adjusted the seat belt about his body. He was being ignored—and that, in 
the circumstances was just as well. He was being ignored, so he was free to 
watch. 

“Master gyroscope—off!” ordered Grant. 

“Master gyroscope—off!” repeated Saunders. 

“Brake. Check reaction with auxiliaries.” 

“Brake. Check with auxiliaries.” 

The Third Officer worked at the controls before his chair. The whine of 
the great flywheel deepened, became a hum, a vibration, abruptly died. 

“Ehrenhaft generators—stand by. Blue Polarity.” 

“E.G.s. Stand by. Blue,” repeated Halley. 

There was a new note, like that of the now silent gyroscope but higher, 
with a rhythmic pulse. A flicker of colour on the control board before the 
captain’s chair caught Whitley’s eye. Mounted on the panel was a 
translucent model of the ship, a cone fabricated from some almost clear 
plastic or crystal. From its down-pointing apex a wave of faint blue light 
was flooding, creeping up towards the base. 

“Auxiliary gyroscopes—Stand by!” 

“A.G.—Stand by!” snapped Saunders. 

“Swing!” 

“Swing her, sir!” 

The smaller gyroscopes screamed rather than whined, and Whitley felt 
centrifugal force pressing him to the side of the chair. Through the ports he 
watched the scattered procession of stars, wondered towards which of them 
the ship would be proceeding. 

“Auxiliary gyroscopes — Check! Steady, now. Steady!” 

“Steady it is, sir!” 

“Master gyroscope—Stand by! Master gyroscope—On!” 

“M.G. on, sir.” 

“Ehrenhaft generators—maximum output!” 


“Maximum output, sir!” 

Abruptly the little model on the captain’s control panel was flooded with 
intense blue light. After a little while Whitley looked away from it to the 
chart. Already a blue spark was beginning to creep along the purple 
filament that was Lode Maiden’s trajectory. 
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“I assure you, sir,” said Dr. Kennedy, “that the Second Officer is not 
intoxicated. He was overcome with spacesickness while reassuring the 
passengers, and was taken by Miss Starr to the surgery, where he was given 
a measure of medicinal brandy.” 

“Spacesickness!” sneered the captain. “Whoever heard of a spacesick 
Spaceman?” 

“You, Captain Grant. And I. And Quinn, here. There are many spacemen 
who, after a long spell ashore, are spacesick with their first experience of 
free fall.” 

“Yes,” agreed Grant. “But after a long spell ashore.” 

“Then there have been the fluctuations in the ship’s magnetic field.” 

“T’m tired of being told about them. And nobody else was affected.” 

“One of the passengers was, Captain.” 

“Indeed? Who?” 

“Mrs. Kent.” 

“Mrs. Kent. Yes. Of course. She would be.” 

Whitley fidgeted uneasily on the bunk to which he was strapped, watched 
the captain and the doctor as they discussed his case. The medical officer, 
obviously, regarded him as a patient—and a rather interesting one. The 
shipmaster regarded him as something a little higher in the social scale, 
perhaps, than a mutineer. As far as Grant was concerned, he had proved 
incapable of doing his job, and in an emergency at that. He was inclined to 
sympathise with Grant’s point of view—but that wasn’t getting him, 
Whitley, anywhere. 

He felt like sitting up and yelling, “All right, Pll tell you! My name is not 
Quinn, it’s Whitley. And I’m not a spaceman, I’m a seaman. And all of you, 
and your ship, are no more than figments of my imagination, and I 
imagined the mess that you’re in right now!” 

And suppose he did—what then? 

Would not the dream take an even more disastrous turn? Would he not 
run the risk of being confined as a dangerous madman? 

He would—and, dream or reality, it would be a foolish risk to take. 


“Tt’s the amnesia that’s got me puzzled,” said the doctor. 

“And me,” said Whitley, thinking, Damn it all, this is my story. I’ve 
written so often about people setting up a trajectory that I should be able to 
do it myself. 

“A retreat,” said Grant. “A retreat from the perilous situation in which we 
have found ourselves.” 

“No. At least, I don’t think so. Such amnesia is almost invariably 
complete. The victim forgets his name, forgets everything about himself. 
Quinn knows very well that he’s Second Mate of this gaussjammer. He has, 
you have told me so yourself, a hazy idea of his duties ...” 

“Could there have been some sort of regression in Time?” asked Grant. 
“Could his mental clock have been put back to when he was a first trip 
cadet?” 

“One hears stories,” said the doctor dubiously, “one hears stories of such 
cases—but never in this type of ship. Queer things are said to have 
happened in the new Mannschenn drive starwagons, the so-called 
timejammers, but I believe that the principle of their interstellar drive is 
something they call temporal precession ...” 

Keep your dirty, thieving hands off my pet plot! thought Whitley 
indignantly. 

“Then what can you do about it, Doctor?” 

“Frankly, nothing. I’m a spacefaring G.P., not a psychiatrist. Of course, if 
the Interstellar Transport Commission put the apparatus in these ships I 
could make a stab at it ...” 

“But they don’t. You’d better indent for it when we get back.” 

“If we get back,” amended Kennedy pessimistically. 

“All right. If.” The captain turned to Whitley. “But what about you, Mr. 
Quinn? Do you feel capable of keeping your watch?” 

“I... [don’t know, sir.” 

“You don’t know. At a time like this, when every skilled spaceman is 
needed, you don’t know. The best thing will be to keep you confined to 
your quarters.” 

“I beg your pardon, Captain,” said Kennedy. “That will not be the best 
thing. Mr. Quinn will never get his full memory back if he is cooped up 
here. If he stands his watch, in familiar surroundings, there is a very good 
chance that he will remember again.” 


“And what use will he be in Control, in the event of another emergency, 
if he does not remember?” 

“None. But the Fourth Officer can stand the watch with him.” 

“Leaving the mate with no junior watchkeeper.” 

“He can have the senior cadet.” 

Grant laughed harshly. “Aren’t you rather exceeding your duties, Dr. 
Kennedy? The organisation of the vessel’s routine is a matter for myself, 
not for my medical officer.” 

“I don’t think so, Captain. Mr. Quinn is my patient, and watchkeeping 
may be classed as occupational therapy.” 

“It’s the first time that I’ve heard it called that,” contributed Whitley, 
remembering miserable middle watches in mid-Atlantic in mid-winter. 

“So you’re taking an intelligent interest, Mr. Quinn,” said Grant. 

“T am, sir.” 

“Good. Very well, then, you will be in Control at 2359 hours for your 
watch. I shall tell Mr. Malleson to arrange for Mr. Halley to keep the twelve 
to four watch with you.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“And you’d better stay here, Peter,” said the doctor, “until you’re due to 
go on watch. I’ll send you a sedative.” 

“Isn’t he dopey enough now?” asked the captain unkindly. 

“He has to relax, sir. But I assure you that he’ll be fit at midnight.” 

“He’d better be. I shall be around to see that he is.” He paused, and his 
craggy features softened slightly. “Goodnight, Mr. Quinn.” 

“Goodnight, sir.” 

“Goodnight, Peter,” said the doctor. “And don’t worry.” 

“Pm not worrying,” lied Whitley. 

She opened the door softly, came gracefully into the cabin. She was 
holding a small pillbox in her right hand. She said, “Here’s your sedative.” 

He said, “Sit down, Leo. Natter awhile.” 

“Swallow these pills first. They won’t hurt you.” 

“What are they?” 

“Never you mind.” 

Whitley obligingly swallowed the little tablets, watched Leonora as she 
sat in the chair, adjusting the belt about her slim waist. He thought, So very 
like Jane. But she has to be that way. All my heroines are ... 


With some difficulty she extracted a pack of cigarettes from the breast 
pocket of her shirt, extended it to Whitley. “Smoke, Peter?” 

“Thanks.” 

He looked at the lettering on the packet. CARIBS. He thought, Never 
heard of them. He held the slim cylinder between his fingers, saw that one 
end of it was tipped with scarlet, wondered if it were some new kind of 
filter. And then, Quinn’s memories taking over, he put the plain end of the 
cigarette to his mouth. He saw that the girl had done the same with hers. 

This, he realised, was the first time that he had smoked since the 
beginning of this absurd dream. And wasn’t nicotinic acid supposed to 
counteract the effects of lysergic acid? Did one get nicotinic acid from 
cigarette smoke? If so, well and good. He was sure that the sorely tried 
figment of his imagination, Captain Grant, would be far happier without 
him... 

He inhaled, and the cigarette ignited. The smoke was sweet, satisfying. It 
was like that of a cigar—almost. It was like that of a cigar, and there was a 
very faint feeling of intoxication. But, thought Whitley, the spectacle of a 
beautiful woman looking at one through wreathing cigarette smoke is 
always intoxicating ... What was that old song? Two cigarettes in the dark? 
Or two cigarettes, period. Light or dark, it makes no difference. The 
companionable smoke has a ritual significance, as the Red Indians knew. 

She said, “Who are you?” 

“You should know, Leo,” he replied. 

“Or perhaps,” she went on, “it should be, What are you? But I don’t think 
so. You’re human enough. But you’re not ...” Her face crumpled oddly, and 
Whitley feared that she was going to cry. 

“Pm Quinn,” he told her. “Peter Quinn. Remember me? Remember that 
weekend on Pleasure Island?” 

“I remember that,” she said softly. “And I remember much more. I 
remember all the times that we ...” She flared suddenly, “Damn you, if you 
were Peter you’d have had me into that bunk by now!” 

“There’s room,” he said. 

“No. No. There’s something of Peter about you, but there’s a stranger 
looking out of your eyes. I thought that I was imagining things when you 
disgraced yourself in the saloon. I was going to ask you, though, when we 
were having our brandy in the surgery, but then the doc came in ...” 


“He doesn’t imagine these fantastic things about me,” said Whitley 
stiffly. 

“But he never slept with you,” she countered. 

He said slowly, reminiscently, “You have a mole on your left hip. And 
you snore ...” 

“I do not!” she declared indignantly. “Snore, I mean.” She drew deeply 
on her cigarette. “But Peter was always telling me that I snore.” 

“T was always telling you that you snore,” he corrected her. 

“No,” she said flatly. “No. It’s not good enough. There’s something far 
too selective about this alleged amnesia. Navigation should be second 
nature to you, but you’re incapable of doing the simplest things. And yet 
you can trot out the memories that Peter and I share—and at the same time 
treat me like a perfect stranger ...” Again she asked, “Who are you?” 

Whitley fought his drowsiness; the tablets were taking effect. He said 
slowly, “You wouldn’t believe me if I told you ...” 

“T rather think that I should. There is, after all, a lot of Peter about you 

“And there’s a lot of Jane about you.” 

“Jane?” she asked suspiciously. 

“Yes. Jane. Another long-legged, more-or-less carroty cat. But before 
your time. Very much before your time ...” 

“Damn Jane. It’s you that I’m worried about.” 

“Once upon a time,” said Whitley sleepily, trying to keep his eyes open, 
“there was a poor but honest wordsmith, an ex-sailor, who made a living of 
sorts by writing what was known in those days as science fiction. We, the 
science fictioneers, kidded ourselves that we were prophets. Some of our 
guesses were remarkably good—and some of them weren’t. However. But 
where was I? 

“Well, this wordsmith, his name was George Whitley, lived in the 
twentieth century. Space travel was just beginning. There was all manner of 
unmanned ironmongery in orbit around the Earth, and assorted rockets had 
been fired at the Moon and Venus, and sundry hapless hounds and 
miserable monkeys had been shot clear of the atmosphere and, in a 
surprisingly large number of cases, had returned safely. But we, the 
prophets, were inclined to sneer. We had already sent our paper spaceships 
away to hell and gone out of the Solar System, using all sorts of fancy 
drives—space warps, tinkerings with Time and the like ... And this 


particular wordsmith—me—cooked up a drive called the Ehrenhaft Drive. 
Having a morbid mind—like so many of his breed—he was more 
concerned with what happened when the drive went wrong than with what 
happened when the drive functioned properly. Which reminds me.” He 
quoted from memory. “We shouldn’t be smoking. Our ravenous diesels 
demand every available molecule of oxygen.” 

“One cigarette won’t hurt,” she said. 

“If everybody said that ...” 

“Oh, all right.” She took the cigarette from his hand and threw it, with 
her own, into the waste disposal chute. “But go on.” 

He went on, thinking, This dope of theirs has made me infernally 
talkative. He said, “The twentieth century also saw the genesis of the 
Wonder Drugs. Drugs to pep you up, drugs to calm you down. A doctor 
friend of mine asked me to act as a guinea pig for him, to try one of the new 
drugs out. It was supposed to induce hallucinations. It was supposed, too, to 
put the person taking it en rapport with the Race Mind, or with his own 
Subconscious, or whatever. It was supposed, according to one well-known 
writer of the time who was among the first to experiment with it, to cut out 
the reducing valve of the brain so that the mind could make contact with the 
Cosmic All ...” 

“So?” 

Whitley was suddenly very tired. 

“So,” he said flatly. 

He looked at the wavering outlines of her and remembered the half- 
glimpsed woman sitting in the chair in Dr. Ferris’ study, the woman who 
had been clad, it seemed, as this Leonora was clad. He looked at her and 
thought, Well, that’s that. This is where I came in. This is where I go out. 

His eyes shut, and he knew that when he opened them again he would see 
the familiar Here and Now, his own Time. He was dimly aware of soft lips 
on his mouth, of the tips of full, firm breasts brushing his upper body. He 
thought, This silly dream has its compensations ... 

He awoke with a jerk when the light came on. 

He stared at the familiar face of the uniformed youth, heard him say, 
“One bell, Mr. Quinn. One bell. And the captain would like to see you in his 
cabin before you go on watch.” 
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“How are you feeling Quinn?” asked Captain Grant. 

“Not bad, sir,” replied Whitley cautiously. 

“Not bad? Well, Mr. Quinn, I’m afraid that that’s not good enough. I’ve 
had a long talk with Dr. Kennedy and Miss Starr—and I was rather 
surprised to learn that Miss Starr knows you better than anybody else in the 
ship—and they have both assured me that you will, in time, recover from 
this odd amnesia of yours. Time ... We may have plenty of it. We may have 
very little. It all depends upon what planets we find revolving around the 
star for which we have set our trajectory. If there’s an Earth-type world we 
make a landing, and hope that a survey ship wanders along before too long 
and homes on the marker buoy that we shall leave in orbit. If there are no 
Earth-type planets we carry on to the next sun, and the next ... 

“Anyhow, Mr. Halley will be keeping your watch both with and for you. 
You are to regard him as the senior watch officer, until such time as both Dr. 
Kennedy and myself are satisfied that you are capable of carrying out your 
duties in your normally efficient manner. I trust that such time will not be 
too far in the future. If we do make a landing, if we do establish an 
encampment that may well be the beginnings of a colony, we shall require 
the services of every trained man. 

“So ...” A faint smile softened the captain’s hard features. “So, try to 
remember, Quinn. Get Halley to show you where everything is and what it 
does for a living. And in your watch below, just forget that you hold a 
Master Astronaut’s ticket; borrow the books from the cadets and start 
studying again. Start from scratch if you have to. I’m sure that it will all 
come back.” 

“I think that it will, sir,” said Whitley. 

He thought, I know that it will. It will all come back as soon as that clot 
Quinn comes back, and I hope that he’s not too long about it, that’s all. 

He thought, Not that it matters. This is all a dream. 

He thought, But do people die in real life when they die in their dreams? 
He remembered that rather absurd story about the dreamer who had a 


nightmare about the French Revolution, and who died of heart failure as 
soon as the blade of the guillotine touched his neck. 

“That’s all, Mr. Quinn.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Whitley left the cabin, the dayroom that could almost have been a cabin 
in a surface ship of his own time. There was so much that was familiar—but 
functional design can be modified so very little, if it is good design in the 
first place. There was so much that was familiar—and there had been the 
occasional, small oddities. There had been the cube of clear plastic on 
Grant’s desk, the cube in which stood the figurine of an attractive woman, a 
likeness so faithful that it seemed almost alive. There had been the 
arrangement of screens, like television screens. One of the screens had been 
switched on and in it, oddly three-dimensional, Whitley had seen the 
gleaming shape of the ship, an odd metallic cone floating in nothingness. 
And there had been, in place of the conventional assembly of clock, aneroid 
barometer and thermometer, a similar assembly. There had been clock, 
thermometer and aneroid—but the dial registered pressure in pounds, not in 
inches or millibars. And there had been another dial that showed carbon 
dioxide content. 

Whitley left the cabin, let Quinn’s feet and vestigial memories carry him 
to the control room. Saunders, still untidy, was still there, was just finishing 
handing over to Halley. 

“Ah,” he said, with irritating joviality, “enter the bold Second Mate, 
singing and dancing. Or is it the bold Second Mate? Is it, instead, some 
monster out of Space and Time who has taken possession of his body and 
who will now murder all the women and rape all the men?” 

“Haven’t you got it the wrong way round?” asked Halley tiredly. 

“Who’s running this gang of Galactic pirates?” countered Saunders in a 
high falsetto. “You, or Mr. Quinn?” 

Whitley went to the coffee dispenser, drew a bulb of the hot, black fluid. 
He took a smaller bulb—containing liquid sugar—and squirted its contents 
into the larger one. His hands went through the motions as though they had 
done it all many times before. (But they have, he thought.) He raised the 
nipple to his mouth, sipped. The coffee was good. 

“I always enjoy watching this,” said Saunders. “It’s like seeing a revival 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. It’s the same every midnight. As soon as he 
ingests the potent drug he becomes almost human.” 


Whitley sat himself in one of the chairs. He noted, with a slight feeling of 
resentment, that young Halley had already placed himself in the senior 
watchkeeper’s seat. Not that it matters, he told himself. Such things will be 
Quinn’s worry when he returns. Then came the chilling afterthought, If he 
returns. 

And then Whitley thought of those unfortunate people who spend their 
lives in insane asylums, firmly convinced that they are Napoleon. He tried 
to lose the thought, but not to kick it around. 

“T’ve handed over to young Tim,” said Saunders. “That all right by you?” 

“All right by me, Bill.” 

“Good. Then Pll hie me away to assume the horizontal. Or the illusion of 
the horizontal. And if I can imagine hard enough, Pll treat myself to an 
illusory smoke. Cor lumme, there ain’t ’arf goin’ ter be some vile tempers 
when this scow gets to wherever she’s going!” 

“T wish,” said Halley, “that you’d either talk Cockney all of the time or 
none of the time. Preferably none of the time. It would make life so much 
less confusing.” 

“Ee, lad, it would an’ all.” 

“Just because you spend all your leave playing around with amateur 
theatricals there’s no reason why you should inflict all your archaic dialects 
on us.” 

“You'll be grateful to me. When we start this colony of ours there’ ll have 
to be a theatre. And who will be in charge of it?” 

“Td rather not say.” 

“Jealousy, that’s all. One of the crosses that the artist, in every field, has 
to bear. But I must away to my virtuous couch. To sleep, perchance to 
dream ... Ay, there’s the rub ...” 

Ay, there’s the rub, thought Whitley. Especially when you’re not sure if 
you are dreaming ... 

He sat in the chair, looked up through the big viewports. There was a star 
there, a bright star, very bright, but it was not directly ahead. But why 
should it be? The lines of force were curves—just as a Great Circle course 
is a curve—not straight lines. He looked away from the ports to the chart 
tank. The blue spark had already moved an appreciable distance along the 
purple filament, seemed to creep—but slowly, slowly—as he watched it. 

He asked Halley, “Will it be all right if I play with that thing?” 

“What thing?” 


“The ... the chart.” 

“No. It would mean setting up the trajectory again.” 

“But I want to learn how to set up a trajectory.” 

“Doing it now,” said the Fourth Officer, “would play hell with the D.R.” 

“Oh. I see.” 

The two men lapsed into grim silence. One of the cadets—Whitley 
remembered his name, it was Jenkins—came in. He reported smartly to 
Whitley, “Rounds correct, sir.” 

“You report to me,” said Halley. 

“Sorry, sir. I thought ...” 

“You aren’t qualified to think,” Halley told him. 

You obnoxious puppy! thought Whitley. 

He asked, “What is that model affair on your control board? The one with 
the blue light?” 

“Mr. Quinn,” said Halley, “the captain has put me in charge of this watch. 
But I’m a watchkeeping officer, not a schoolmaster. And, now I come to 
think of it, not a psychiatrist. Even so, I find it hard to believe that a man 
with a Master’s ticket, and a recent one at that, should be so grossly 
ignorant of astronautics.” He paused, breathed deeply, then went on, talking 
faster. “Damn it all, Quinn. I know you’re frightened. We’re all frightened. 
But we don’t run away from it. We realise that we’re officers of this ship, 
responsible officers, and we don’t try to shed our responsibilities, as you’re 
doing. We try to maintain certain standards. We don’t ... crack. You may 
have fooled the quack and the Old Man, Quinn. You’ve fooled yourself, 
even. But you know what lives where, and what does what. You know. And 
even though you kid yourself that you don’t, it won’t do you any good. You 
can run away so far—but you can’t run away from the ship.” 

But can I? Whitley asked himself. 

“Snap out of it, Quinn. God knows what we shall find in the way of 
planets—but, take it from me, whatever Earth-type planet we do find won’t 
be any made-to-measure Utopia. We’ll not be able to afford any 
deadheads.” 

“So that’s what I am ...” said Whitley. 

“That’s what you are.” 

“T see.” 

And that’s what I am, he thought. And Leonora—if she believed my story 
—hopes not that I shall gain access to Quinn’s memories, but that this 


exposure to familiar routine and surroundings will bring Quinn back. 

And somehow the memories of Leonora were more vivid than the 
memories of Jane, and he thought, Damn it all, PII make out. I’ll stand on 
my own two legs in this cockeyed Continuum. 

“Jenkins,” Halley was saying, “slip down to my cabin, will you? And 
bring up Wibberley’s Astronautics, Parts I & II, and _ Clarke’s 
Spacemanship.” He turned to Whitley. “I suppose you’d better play with the 
instruments. But it will be as well if you read about them first.” 
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Ever since Man began his long career as a shipbuilder and a ship 
manager there has been a succession of outstanding navigators. There was 
Cook, and there was Bligh. There was Dampier, and there was the ill- 
starred Matthew Flinders. There was Magellan, Columbus and Sebastian 
Cabot. They performed almost incredible feats of navigation with the crude 
instruments at their disposal. They were conditioned, to a certain extent, by 
those same instruments—but, also, they were able to invent, to innovate; 
otherwise there could have been no progress. 

Beg, borrow or steal a time machine and go back to the period during 
which Matthew Flinders was investigating the effect of ship’s ironwork on 
the magnetic compass. Take with you a modern magnetic compass with all 
the trimmings—Flinders bar, Lord Kelvin’s soft iron spheres, permanent 
fore and aft and athwartships magnets, heeling error magnets—and Flinders 
will be able to appreciate, instantly what has been done, and why, to the 
relatively primitive instrument of his own time. 

Or take with you a gyro compass. Flinders will understand the principle 
of it, and will express deep and sincere regret that the technology exists in 
his world neither for its manufacture nor its operation. 

Then take another short trip and present James Cook with a modern 
sextant and a modern chronometer. He will not need to be told what they 
are, how they are to be used. And give him, too, a copy of a present day 
Nautical Almanac and a set of navigational tables. It will not be long before 
the Astronomer Royal will be instructed to use that Almanac as a model for 
all future ephemerides to be employed in conjunction with the new 
instruments. 

You might even be really ambitious. You might try to peddle radar, 
Decca, Loran—or even one of the abstruse electronic navigational systems 
dependent upon artificial satellites. But, as in the case of the gyro compass, 
the technology for maintenance and operation will be non-existent and, 
insofar as Magellan, Columbus and Cabot are concerned, such devices will 
carry the taint of the blackest of Black Magic. 


Cook, Bligh and Flinders, brought up in a world knowing nothing of 
radio, will not be able to comprehend the principles upon which the modern 
navigational aids work. But—provided that they are given a power source 
—they will be able to use them. They will push buttons as competently as 
any modern push-button navigator. 

But, being the men that they are, they will not be happy. They will ask 
themselves: Why should Result B follow the pushing of Button A? They will 
be in agonies of frustration because the science of their time is not 
sufficiently advanced to give them an understanding of the principles with 
which they are working. 

So it was, to a certain extent, with Whitley. The memories—Quinn’s 
memories—stubbornly refused to come to the surface save in irritating, 
frustrating flashes. He learned, by rule of thumb, to operate most of the 
control room equipment—but it was by rule of thumb only. He was 
reminded of those extremely comprehensive altitude-azimuth tables by the 
use of which any reasonably intelligent person, armed with sextant and 
chronometer, following the simple rules for interpolation, can come up with 
an accurate position line, even though he knows nothing whatever of 
spherical trigonometry and the Haversine formula. 

So Whitley, although he could now go through the motions with 
comparative ease, was far from happy. He was putting up a bluff, and he 
knew it. So long as the unforeseen did not happen he could cope with 
routine watchkeeping. He was officially “cured” of his amnesia, was in 
charge of the middle and afternoon watches again. (He knew that the Old 
Man did not sleep during these watches—but this knowledge was 
comforting rather than grounds for offence.) 

Then there was the problem of Leonora. 

He liked her—more than liked her. But, under the influence of that 
tongue loosening sedative, he had told her too much. He did not think that 
she believed him—after all, the story was utterly fantastic—but he could 
not be certain. What was certain was that she was keeping him at arm’s 
length. Could it be that she was being faithful to her lover, to Peter Quinn? 
Could it be that she knew that this was a stranger looking out of Quinn’s 
eyes, inhabiting Quinn’s body? Could it be that she longed for Quinn’s 
return, that she had hoped that the so-called “occupational therapy” would 
hasten that return? 


And the worst of it all was that the memories of the Leonora-Peter 
relationship were the only ones that were really vivid, complete to every 
smallest detail. 

Meanwhile, watch after watch, day after day, the bright blue spark that 
was the ship crept closer and closer to that other bright spark in the tank that 
was its objective. The air was foul and becoming fouller, rations were low, 
but the end of the voyage was in sight. People forgot that the voyage might 
well end in disaster. People forgot that the target star might prove to be no 
more than a halt along the way, no more than a pause for the taking of 
discouraging observations. There is a magic in Journey’s End. There is a 
magic—even though the truth of the adage that it is better to travel 
hopefully than to arrive has so often been demonstrated. 

Lode Maiden crept on through the empty immensities with Whitley still 
imprisoned in the dream that he was beginning to fear was not a dream. It 
was all so detailed, too detailed. There was the reek of diesel exhaust fumes 
throughout the ship, there was the almost constant headache. There was the 
hot coffee on taking over the watch, and there were the frequent bulbs of 
coffee during each four-hour tour of duty. There was the continual craving 
for a smoke. There were the people whom he remembered with Quinn’s 
memories, the people, crew and passengers, whom he was beginning to 
know for himself. And, very often, he found that he liked men and women 
whom Quinn had disliked, disliked people whom Quinn had liked. 

The one exception was Leonora. 
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Broad on the beam, the unnamed planet was a snow-covered continent in 
the black sky. Broad on the beam it hung there; enigmatic, featureless, 
reflecting the harsh light of the unknown star about which it revolved. 
Whitley found it hard to believe that the ship was circling the cloud-veiled 
globe at a speed in excess of four miles a second; there were no reference 
points. Had the orbit been equatorial there would have been one, the 
terminator—but a gaussjammer is obliged to establish her orbit in 
conformity with the lines of magnetic force. 

Whitley, with the others, had watched the firing of the probe rockets. The 
missiles had plunged down into the atmospheric envelope and had fierily 
disintegrated—but their disintegration had displayed the normal 
incandescence occasioned by friction and compression, not the blinding 
flare of raw energy that would have given warning of an anti-matter planet. 

He had helped with the spectroscopic analysis of the atmosphere. There 
was water vapour, and there was carbon dioxide, and there was nitrogen— 
and there was oxygen. The oxygen was, perhaps, proof that the planet 
supported life-as-we-know-it, proof that the green growing things were 
flourishing and rendering the air capable of supporting animal life. 

But that eternal overcast was the trouble. It was impossible to see any 
surface details, and the ship was too far distant for approach radar to be of 
any use. Radio had been used—the Mayday call had been transmitted on all 
frequencies—but there had been no reply, there had been only the hiss and 
crackle of heavy static. So this world had never been colonised by Man. So 
this world, probably, supported no intelligent life forms—or, if it did, they 
had yet to enter the age of electronics. 

Even so, thought Whitley, a lost gaussjammer was capable of managing 
very nicely without any outside aid. These ships were equipped with the 
ever present possibility of a magnetic storm kept well in view. They had 
their probe rockets, their apparatus for the spectroscopic analysis of 
planetary atmospheres and, in such recently built vessels as Lode Maiden, 
emergency rocket drive for use should a landing on or near a magnetic pole 
be hazardous or impossible. Lost in deep space they might be, thrown light 


years off trajectory by magnetic storms, but their people would be given a 
fair chance of survival, of founding colonies that, with luck, would be 
discovered—after how long a time?—by the questing ships of the Survey 
Service. 

Whitley had been left in charge of the control room. At first he had been 
more than a little apprehensive—but the feeling of anxiety had worn off. 
After all, he could push a button with the best of them. He could do all the 
right things, should an occasion arise, whilst remaining almost clueless as to 
the how and the why. And, as far as his shipmates were concerned, he was 
just another second mate, holding a Certificate of Competency as Master 
Astronaut, Ehrenhaft Drive, no better and no worse than others with the 
same rank and qualifications. As far as the doctor and Captain Grant were 
concerned he had been cured of his partial amnesia. 

And as far as Leonora was concerned ... 

He thought unkind thoughts about snooty bitches. 

He wondered how long Grant and Malleson would be with the third 
probe rocket. This was the big one, the expensive one, packed with all 
manner of telemetering equipment, designed to make a controlled descent 
through a planetary atmosphere. Like its predecessors, it would be fired 
from one of the reaction drive tubes—the tubes that, at the moment, were 
being used as were the torpedo tubes of a submarine in Whitley’s time. He 
visualised the scene in the reaction drive room—the cramped compartment, 
the men carefully handling the slim, cigar-shaped missile, easing it into the 
firing chamber, the order to fire. 

Halley broke into his thoughts. 

“Object approaching. 090° by +045°. Closing fast.” 

Whitley switched his attention to the spherical radar screen. He saw the 
glowing blip, saw the extrapolation of its trajectory that extended from it. 
He realised what it was—a body in an equatorial orbit, at right angles to 
that of the ship. Even before realisation was complete he had pressed the 
button for Reaction Drive Stand By, had shouted to Saunders to do the same 
for the Ehrenhaft drive. He wondered how long it would be before the 
engineers could start the generators—the generators that had been shut 
down as a measure of fuel economy—and how long it would be before the 
rocket tubes were cleared and ready. 

He said, “Close airtight doors!” and heard stocky little Morgan, the 
senior cadet, repeat the order. 


He heard the hooting sirens of the General Alarm. 

He looked not at the screen but at the translucent model of the ship, at the 
milky plastic that showed not a trace of colour. He listened, and heard only 
the thudding diesels, strained his ears for the first sound of the starting up 
Ehrenhaft generators. He watched the light over the reaction drive control 
board—the light that still shone red, that would not change to green until 
the rockets were ready. He reached for the telephone, thinking that he would 
tell Grant to launch the rocket, that he would steer the rocket to collide with 
and to destroy the satellite or meteorite or whatever it was. He reached for 
the telephone—then realised that the irritation of the buzzer might well 
mean that those aft in the rocket room would not have the drive cleared and 
ready in time. 

And then, above the noise of the diesels, he heard the faint, throbbing 
whine of the Ehrenhaft generators. He saw the first, faint wash of colour 
begin to flood the monitor. He said to Saunders, “Maximum output!” 

The Third Officer’s reply was drowned by the crash. It was, Whitley 
thought afterwards, like being inside a violently beaten drum. There was the 
clangourous sound, reverberating throughout the ship, there were the minor 
crashes as pieces of equipment were torn loose from bulkheads and inner 
shell. There was the insistent ringing of alarm bells. So great was the 
volume of sound that it was only sensory impression that registered, 
although those in the control room were thrown about so violently in their 
chairs that their seat belts bruised them cruelly. 

Controlling his arm and hand with difficulty, Whitley knocked up the 
master switch of the alarms. He knew that there was damage; he did not 
need the clamorous bells and hooters to tell him that. He knew that there 
was damage, just as he knew that the ship was spinning about her short 
axis. He had become oriented to the fore and aft line, with ahead as up and 
astern as down—but now he felt as though the chair in which he was 
strapped was bolted to some ceiling. The tug of centrifugal force was like 
that of gravity, threatening to tear him from the flimsy security of his belt, 
to plunge him head first into and through the ports through which he could 
see a rapid succession of stars, black sky and the gleaming cloud surface of 
the unknown planet. 

The bells and the hooters were silent, as were the Ehrenhaft generators, 
but the diesels, those beautifully rugged, blessedly dependable diesels were 
still thudding away, still generating electrical power. And, faintly heard at 


first, but louder with the passing seconds, came the drone of the gyroscopes, 
the drone that slid up the scale to a high, keening whine. The tug of 
centrifugal force diminished and then, at last, was gone. Light flooded the 
control room from the gleaming sphere that was now directly ahead. 

A buzzer sounded. 

Whitley knocked down the switch. 

A voice from the speaker, “Control ... Is that Control? Second engineer 

.. speaking. Have ... stopped spin. Instructions ... please.” 

“Control here,” said Whitley. “Well done. How are things aft?” 

“I... 1 don’t... know...” 

“Reaction drive room holed,” reported Saunders with a careful absence 
of emotion. “Ehrenhaft generator room holed. Complete loss of atmosphere 
from those compartments. No loss elsewhere.” He corrected himself. “No 
apparent loss elsewhere.” 

“Rescue party?” asked Halley. 

“Yes,” said Whitley. 

He thought, There are suits in the engineroom, just as there are suits 
here. But they’ll not have had time to get them on... 

He watched Halley and young Morgan climbing into the bulky space 
armour, watched them as they actuated the manual controls of the 
spacetight door, watched them vanish through the hatch. He said to 
Saunders, “All right, Bill. You can open airtight doors throughout the ship 
—except for the damaged compartments, of course. At the moment they’re 
just in the way.” 

“Do you think . .?” began the Third Officer. “The Old Man, and the Mate 

“Yes. Pm afraid so. And there’ll be some casualties among the 
passengers. And the engineers. Will you ring the surgery? The quack or 
Miss Starr may be able to give a report.” 

Explosive decompression, thought Whitley, trying not to feel sick. That’s 
what it must have been for those aft. And the others—concussions, maybe, 
and broken bones. But I mustn’t think of that side of it all. What is the ship 
doing? Into what sort of orbit has the collision thrown us? What can I do 
about it? 

He looked up through the big viewports. The gleaming, featureless globe 
seemed to be larger. He unbuckled himself from his chair, went to the 
spherical screen of the spatial radar, fiddled with the controls. The surface 


of the planet was definitely closer. This could mean that what had been a 
circular orbit was now an ellipse, but a safe one, or it could mean the 
beginning of a series of grazing ellipses. 

Saunders reported, “Situation could be worse.” He mimicked the doctor’s 
slightly pompous voice. “Contusions, abrasions and lacerations. No 
fractures, simple or compound.” 

“H’m.” 

We shall have to swing again, thought Whitley. If we enter the 
atmosphere on this heading we shan’t have a snowball’s chance in hell. Of 
course, a lot depends on the Ehrenhaft jennies ... If we can use them—and 
there’s no reason why they shouldn't work in a vacuum—the situation’s not 
too bad. Otherwise, it means relying on the rockets—and these ships just 
arent built to aerodynamic requirements. And as for the emergency 
parachutes—parachutes for a hulk this size just don’t make sense ... 

“The Fourth on the blower,” announced Saunders. 

“All right, Bill. Let’s have it over the speaker.” 

“Fourth Officer here. Reaction drive room and Ehrenhaft drive room 
holed by metallic meteorite. No survivors. Killed: Captain. Chief Officer. 
Chief Engineer. Third Engineer.” The voice was utterly flat, utterly cold. 
“State of machinery: Ehrenhaft drive—inoperable. Reaction drive— 
operable. Second Engineer and juniors already in spacesuits in holed 
compartments, welding patches. Instructions, please.” 

“Fourth Officer and Cadet Morgan to return to Control,” said Whitley. 
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The Fourth Officer and young Morgan came back into the control room. 
They were wearing their suits still, but had removed and were carrying their 
helmets. Their faces were white, their expressions frightened. They had a 
right to be frightened, thought Whitley. We all have, he added. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Pve already told you, Mr. Quinn,” said Halley. “There’s nothing to 
add.” 

“And the passengers?” 

“They aren’t ... happy. But the quack and Miss Starr are keeping things 
under control, and so are the stewardess and her staff. The way things are, 
they’ Il take any orders we—you—give them without question.” 

So I’m selected to carry the can back, thought Whitley. Fair enough. He 
asked, “Have either of you done the Emergency Rocket Course?” 

“No,” answered Saunders. “No,” stated Halley. 

And neither have I, thought Whitley. Or neither has Quinn. But I’ve read 
the books, just as I had to read the books on the handling of sailing vessels 
when I was sitting for my tickets back on Earth, back in my own time. I’ve 
read the books and the pamphlets—and I’ve also read Clarke and Willy Ley 
and von Braun. I come from a time in which the rocket was considered to be 
the only possible means of transport from Point A to Point B in space... 

“First of all,” he said, “we have to swing this brute so that we enter the 
atmosphere stern first. As I see it, we shall make a series of grazing ellipses, 
reducing our speed of entry by atmospheric friction. It’s just as well that we 
shall be doing so; as you know, our supply of chemical fuel is far from 
unlimited. 

“Once we are in the atmosphere for keeps we shall have to use the rocket 
drive. I don’t know whether or not the fuel will hold out. If it doesn’t— 
there are the emergency parachutes. I can’t quite see how they’ll be much 
good for a ship this size, but they’re here to be used. Meanwhile—any 
suggestions?” 

There weren’t any. 

“Good. Then we swing ship. Put the gyroscopes on Standby.” 


“The engineers,” said Halley, “are welding patches ...” 

“The patches can wait,” Whitley said. 

Broad on the beam, the unnamed planet was a snow-covered continent in 
the black sky. The ship had been turned and was now falling stern first, her 
reaction drive ready to brake her rate of descent if necessary. Whitley hoped 
that he would not have to use the rockets too early; he was determined to 
conserve fuel, determined that the ship should be under full control until the 
landing. But there was nothing to do now but to wait, to wait for the first of 
the grazing ellipses, to wait until atmospheric friction had brought about the 
initial reduction of speed. 

There was nothing to do but to wait, to wait and to stare out at what was, 
after all, a beautiful as well as a frightening spectacle. For it was beautiful. 
Relative to Lode Maiden, the planet was now in quadrature. Half the sphere 
was a dazzling white, the other half was in darkness. But it was not 
darkness unrelieved. Electrical storms were raging below the eternal clouds; 
every now and again a violet glow suffused the dark face, evanescent, 
flickering, giving light enough to hint at atmospheric turbulence. 

“Cigarette?” 

Whitley turned, saw that Leonora had come into the control room. He 
realised that he was glad of her company; he had sent the juniors and the 
cadets below to help the engineers. He could think of several quite valid 
reasons why he was pleased to have somebody to talk to—and realised that 
all these reasons were no more than rationalisations. He was pleased 
because she was ... Leonora. 

“Cigarette?” she asked again, holding the open case to him. 

“Thank you,” he said, putting out his hand to take one. Then, stiffly, “But 
the No Smoking rule still holds good.” 

She said, “Don’t be so bloody silly, Peter. But is it Peter? In any case, 
don’t be so bloody silly. There’ll be enough fresh air for a couple of 
bonfires before long.” 

“I hope so,” said Whitley. He added, “And I hope that we shall be in a 
condition to enjoy it.” 

“All the more reason why we should partake of life’s little luxuries now.” 

Whitley took a cigarette, put it to his mouth, inhaled sharply to ignite it. 
He drew in gratefully. He looked sidewise at the girl, who was now 
Strapped into the chair alongside his own. He discovered that he was, 
absurdly, too shy to look at her directly. He knew too much about her, from 


Quinn’s memories. But it had been Quinn with whom she had lived, with 
whom she had shared good times and bad. It had been Quinn who had 
enjoyed the grace and beauty of her body, the warmth of her passion. Quinn 
had been the lover—and Whitley was no more than a stranger. 

He looked away from Leonora, out through the viewports to where the 
mysterious planet hung against the black emptiness. But he was not seeing 
it; all his attention was turned inwards. He was debating with himself 
whether or not to drop his masquerade. He had dropped it once before with 
her, involuntarily, when he was under the influence of the tranquilliser—but 
he still did not know if she had believed his story. But he wanted her to 
believe it. There was something about her that reminded him of Jane, 
something that was deeper than the physical resemblance, something that 
called for implicit trust. Too, there was a reluctance to meet the crisis while 
sailing under false colours. He did not think that he was about to die—but 
can one die in a dream? But was this a dream? He did not think that he was 
about to die—and how many men do believe that, even in the most hopeless 
circumstances?—but if he had to die he would prefer to do so as himself, 
not as an imaginary character in an inferior space opera. Yet, professional 
teller of tall tales that he was, he hesitated to tell this tale, the ultimate 
fantasy of which lay in the fact that it was true. Had his companion been 
other than Leonora he would never have told the tale. 

He said, without preamble, “My real name is Whitley. George Whitley, I 
come from the twentieth century. Quinn, I suppose, is one of my 
descendants. Potential immortality of the germ plasm, you know. 
Continuity of the world line and all that ...” 

“Nuts,” she told him. “Completely, utterly and irrevocably nuts.” She 
paused, and an odd little grin flickered over her fine features. “At least, 
that’s what I’d say if I didn’t know that you certainly are not Peter Quinn. 
Oh, you have his body, and some of his memories ...” She blushed. “You 
have his body, and some of his memories, but you aren’t Peter. And you did 
talk, quite a lot, when you had the tranquilliser. You almost convinced me 
then. But go on.” 

He said, now oddly at a loss for words, “I don’t know quite where to 
begin ...” 

“That should be simple. Who are you? What are you? When and where 
did you come from? How did you get here and now?” 


“Tt’s a long story,” said Whitley, drawing on the fragrant cigarette. “Long, 
and involved. Part of it is that I am—or was—a science fiction writer. I 
don’t suppose that you have them now. We used to write stories about the 
future, extrapolating madly from current facts and theories. Spaceships and 
all that.” He laughed. “But I wasn’t always a full-time writer. I used to be at 
sea. Literally, I mean. I was a ship’s officer. Surface ships, of course, on 
Earth’s oceans ...” 

“Fascinating,” she told him. “Fascinating. Windjammers, you mean. Or 
galleons ...” 

“Not windjammers. And not, repeat not, galleons. We, in my Time, just 
wandered around in steel cargo boxes, driven either by steam engines or by 
internal combustion engines. Nuclear power was just coming in—but even 
that just boiled down to steam turbines. Oh, there was glamour, I suppose, 
but it soon wore off. The average seaman used to devote one helluva lot of 
energy to trying to find a shore job ... 

“Well, as I think I’ve already told you, I got involved in an experiment 
with one of the new hallucinatory drugs. While I was just coming under its 
influence this doctor friend of mine went out to mow his lawn. He was 
using a motor mower, powered by a small internal combustion engine. The 
noise of the motor starting up blended with my dream—and with the story 
that I had been working on. The noise of that motor became the sound of 
the emergency diesels. And so ...” He whispered, “But is it a dream?” 

She said practically, “I’m real enough. And so is the jam we’re in.” She 
went on, “But there’s one rather puzzling factor. For an alleged man from 
the Past you’re remarkably well versed in some aspects of astronautics. 
This business of temporal transfer of personality isn’t new, you know, there 
must have been quite well authenticated cases even in your time. We had a 
passenger last trip—a Dr. Forbes of the Rhine Institute—who had been 
investigating such cases. He gave a talk. He almost convinced me—then. If 
he were to give the same talk now ... Anyhow, one of the points he made 
was this—that almost always the victims are completely lost and 
bewildered in their new environments.” 

“But I’m lucky, I suppose,” said Whitley. “Don’t forget that I’d made a 
study of astronautics. I’d read about it, and I’d written about it. And it could 
be, even, that science fiction writers do have a sort of pipeline to the Future 
—after all, when you consider some of the remarkably accurate forecasts 


that have been made there is quite a good case for the theory.” He paused. 
“Or it could be that all this, after all, is no more than a dream.” 

He saw that she was out of her chair, that she was very close to him. He 
was conscious of the subtle perfume that she was wearing. He asked 
himself, Are there smells in dreams? Does one ever dream of scents? But 
she was very close to him and then her mouth was on his. There was a wild 
strangeness about her kiss—a wild strangeness and a strange familiarity. 

She whispered, “You’re not Peter Quinn, but ...” 

He said tonelessly, “But this could still be a dream.” 

She flared. “Damn you, Whitley! Will nothing ever convince you?” 

“What does it matter?” he asked. 

“What does it matter?” she echoed. “Everything, to the surviving crew 
and passengers of this ship. Think of your responsibilities. You have to get 
the bitch down in one piece—but, perhaps, Saunders or Halley could do 
that. But all the indications are that this is a world that’s largely water—and 
you, Whitley, are the only one here who’s qualified to deal with the 
situation. Damn it all, this is not a dream. It may be to you—but it certainly 
isn’t to the rest of us. You’ve got responsibilities, real ones. Wake up and 
shoulder them!” 

And then, suddenly, a thin, high screaming was audible. It may have been 
imagination, but it seemed to Whitley that the temperature inside the 
control room rose suddenly and appreciably. And, abruptly, the planet 
outside the viewports was no longer a sphere but a vast bowl with the ship, 
apparently, hovering motionless above its centre. 

Whitley pushed the girl from him. He noted the time by chronometer, the 
distance from the planet’s surface as shown on the approach radar screen. 
The trouble was that Quinn’s memories were of little use to him. Making 
port in normal circumstances the gaussjammers slid gently down the lines 
of force, dropping easily and slowly to spaceports on or near magnetic 
poles. Whitley knew that he would have to play by ear, just as Quinn would 
have done had the personality transfer not taken place. 

Then the screaming of tortured atmosphere ceased. The ship was now 
once again in her native element. It would be several hours—he had yet to 
work out the time—before the next contact. Even so, it would be as well to 
get one of the juniors back into the control room to help with the 
navigation. Whitley rang the engine-room, got Saunders. He said, “That 
was first contact, Bill.” 


“Don’t I know it, Pete. There wasn’t ’arf a bleedin’ draught whistlin’ 
through the ’oles back ’ere ...” 

“Pd like you back in Control to help me do my sums.” 

“Right you are, me old china.” 

Whitley heard the click as the Third Officer unplugged the telephone 
connection to his helmet, knew that Saunders would be on his way. He 
turned to speak to Leonora, saw that she was on the point of vanishing 
through the hatchway. 

She said, “Don’t forget what I told you, Whitley. Meanwhile, I have my 
own responsibilities. I have to look after the passengers.” 

Whitley was sorry to see her go. 
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Whitley knew, when Lode Maiden grazed for the fourth time, that this 
was it. Had he used the instruments they would have confirmed his hunch— 
but the hunch was so strong that he did not bother either to make a personal 
check or to give the necessary orders to Saunders or Halley. 

The almost intolerable keening induced by skin friction did not fade 
away as it had done on the previous occasions. Instead, its pitch became 
appreciably lower. The officers could feel the ship vibrating as the 
molecules of air rushed over and around the irregularities of what, to the 
eye, appeared to be a perfectly smooth metal skin—perfectly smooth, that 
is, apart from those welded patches around the stern. As well as the 
approach radar, the periscope was now in use. Looking at the screen, 
Whitley could see nothing but white, opaque cloud, under the stern. Ahead 
the stars—what few stars there were—were still visible. Whitley overheard 
one of the cadets say to another, “Take a good look at the stars, Jimmie. It’s 
the last you’ ll ever see of them.” 

Cheerful little swine, thought Whitley. Trouble is that he could be right 
... Wonder if Cameron would give me a good obituary in Stellar Stories if he 
knew? Look good, wouldn't it? One of our most promising young authors 
has perished while making a bollix of a landing somewhere out on the Rim 
... Meanwhile ... 

Abruptly the sky, the black sky with its sparse, scattered stars, was 
obscured. All that could be seen from forward was a featureless mist, not 
white or grey but with a delicate golden tint. Whitley put up his hand to 
wipe the perspiration from his face; the air inside the ship had grown 
intolerably warm. He looked at the air speed indicator. It was of no help to 
him; the needle was hard against the stop. He looked at the radar screens. 
The ship still had a long way to fall, all of four hundred miles, and chemical 
fuel was in short supply. Even so, it would soon be time to start to use the 
rockets. 

The golden light faded fast, died. It was dark now, but a darkness broken 
by almost continuous flashes from below. Unrelieved blackness would have 
been better than this intermittent effulgence; it confused rather than aided 


observation. Then Whitley thought that he saw, on the periscope screen, a 
great, shadowy mass a little to one side of their uncharted course. It may 
have been a figment of his imagination, it was probably nothing more 
substantial than cloud, but it made his mind up. 

He pressed the firing key. 

The deck came up and hit him. Dimly, as from very far away, he heard 
crashes and rending noises as the sudden, violent deceleration tore fittings 
loose from bulkheads. The ship had not been designed to withstand heavy 
acceleration and the suddenness of it all tested structure and fittings to the 
breaking point. 

Dazed, he shook his head. Blood was streaming from his nose and tasted 
sickly salt in his mouth. He could not see—and then he was seeing dimly 
through a red mist. He shook his head again. The mist cleared, but his 
vision seemed to have been impaired. Then an intensely vivid lightning 
flash forced upon him the realisation that this was because only one lamp in 
the control room was still functioning. By its light he could just make out 
the air speed indicator. The needle had swept past its middle position of 
zero, was still recording a forward, upward motion. Then, slowly at first but 
with increasing rapidity, it fell back. As it passed zero Whitley pressed the 
parachute release button. 

Just below the control room a circular strake of plating slid sternwards, 
clear of the recess which ran right around the hull. And from the recess 
billowed the great parachute. Whitley marvelled as he watched its folds and 
convolutions slide past the viewports; it seemed that there would never be 
an end to it. Then it was open above them. Annular in shape, it was. In the 
centre of the great ring he could have seen the sky—had there been any sky 
to see. 

So, he thought, matters were more or less under control. He asked, “What 
happened?” 

It was Saunders who replied. 

He said, “We’ve lost our stern, that’s all. The whole bleeding lot. Fuel 
explosion.” 

“Any casualties?” 

“Luckily, no.” 

Whitley returned his attention to the handling of the crippled ship—not 
that there was much that he could do about anything now. There was no 
motive power. The radar was dead. The faithful diesels were still thudding 


away, but there was little use to which their output of electrical energy 
could be put. 

The motion, now, was like that of a descent in a not very rapid elevator— 
provided that one could imagine that the skyscraper which it served was 
being rocked by the most violent earthquake in all history. Whitley hoped 
that the pendulum movement would diminish with the passage of time and 
the loss of altitude, but it became worse. The upper air must have been like 
a boiling cauldron. The cloud was thinning now and they could just see 
from Control the nearer guy ropes of the parachute. Outlined as they were 
with pale St. Elmo’s Fire they stood out with startling clarity against the 
dark, formless mist. It was frightening to watch them, first on one side and 
then on the other, hang in bights as the ship swung and then come taut with 
a jerk that must surely have snapped any twentieth century cordage. 
Whitley became aware that a definite rotary motion had been imparted to 
the vessel in addition to her swing. The resultant of the two was peculiarly 
nauseating. He gulped, but he could not afford time off to be sick. 

More with the idea of occupational therapy than anything else he turned 
to Saunders. “What about some flares?” he demanded. 

The Third Officer groaned. “Flares, Morgan,” he ordered weakly. 

The cadet got out of his chair, staggered to a locker. He took from it a 
plastic cylinder. He unscrewed the cover of a tube to one side of the control 
room, inserted the flare and replaced the cover. He pressed a button. With 
startling suddenness a blinding, blue-white sun burst into being beneath the 
ship. The intense radiance was reflected from the mists all around her and 
from the underside of the parachute. The interior of the control room was as 
light as high noon in Earth’s tropics. 

Whitley looked at the periscope screen. The glare from it was blinding— 
but that, in itself, was a good sign. It showed that the lenses and mirrors had 
not been destroyed by the explosion. He snapped a filter into place. He 
could see the flare itself now, a diffused ball of radiance drifting to one side 
of the ship’s downward path. In the centre of the field of view was a dark, 
circular patch. Whitley decided that there had been, after all, damage to the 
instrument, that object glasses right aft must have gone. 

Slowly at first, then faster and faster, the light of the flare diminished. 
The parachute lines were once again visible as lines of pale fire etched upon 
the circumambient night. Only the flickering barrage of the lightning 
relieved the more distant darkness. It seemed to be far brighter than before. 


It may be, thought Whitley, that it just seems bright because the flare has 
gone. It may be ... 

He returned his attention to the periscope screen. Coincident with his 
action a streak of lightning played in brief, incandescent splendour directly 
below the ship. It seared itself upon his retina in all its tracery or veining 
and veiling, a tracery unblurred by any intervening cloud. 

“Another flare, Morgan. Quickly!” Hard on his words the light was 
released, the projector was already loaded. “Look into the periscope, Bill, 
and tell me what you see. That last flash of lightning has blinded me.” 

“We’re out of the clouds, Pete,” reported Saunders. “We’re still a long 
way up. Can’t see much. That blasted flare is hanging right underneath us.” 

“When do we land?” 

Whitley swung at the sound of the voice that, somehow, was coming to 
mean much to him. He had often heard, and often used, the expression “a 
sight for sore eyes”. Looking at Leonora he forgot that his own eyes were 
still watering and smarting. 

“When we get there,” he snapped. He was brusque to the point of 
rudeness. He did not want the others to see how much he cared for the girl. 
She would know that no offence was intended. 

“Pm just curious,” she said. “And I’m not the only one. The customers, 
now that they’re recovered from having their vertebrae pushed out through 
the tops of their skulls, are getting restive, Mrs. Kent especially. She’s quite 
convinced that you’re plunging us all to certain destruction.” 

“I quite probably am.” 

“Look!” 

There was that in young Morgan’s voice that made instant attention 
imperative. They all turned, followed his pointing finger. They saw 
something vast and dark sail past Control on huge, flat wings. It was gone 
before they could gain more than a fleeting impression. 

“What was it?” 

“Don’t know. It came flapping up from below us ...” 

“Was it a flying machine?” 

“No. No. I saw its eyes ...” 

“Here it comes again,” called Morgan, almost cheerfully. “And it’s 
brought all its pals with it!” 
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Like a squadron of heavy bombers the flying beasts winged into sight. 
There seemed to be some attempt at formation, even, although any 
regularity must have been hard to achieve in that maelstrom of conflicting 
aerial cross currents. They flew as fly certain Terran sea birds, rising and 
falling, banking and turning, with barely a quiver of their broad, flat 
pinions. Yet they were not birds, neither were they flying reptiles. There 
were similarities in form—but parallel evolution would account for the 
inevitable likenesses. But the wing of a bird—or the wing of a bat, or of one 
of the pterosauria—is a modified fore limb. The wings of these creatures 
were like the wings of insects in that they were true wings, not adaptations. 
Both fore and rear limbs were independent of the organic machinery of 
flight, were muscular members ending in vicious claws. And neck and head 
were distinctly reptilian. 

Whitley found himself wondering if racial memories worked both ways 
in Time, if these monsters could be the originals of the legendary flying 
dragons. 

Deterred by the tracery of the parachute rigging the things hovered level 
with the control room, regarding its occupants with hungry eyes. Their jaws 
opened and shut, revealing sharp, yellow teeth. From their mouths dripped a 
ropey, green slime. 

“Wonder if the natives are friendly?” cracked Saunders. 

“They’re certainly hungry,” returned Leonora with a shudder. She 
essayed a not very convincing smile. “I’m used to being stared at—but not 
quite in that way ...” 

“Fancy yourself, duckie, don’t you?” asked the Third Mate. 

“Turn off the light,” ordered Whitley. “If they can no longer see us they 
might go away.” 

Morgan complied. 

But the flare was still falling and burning below them. There was no 
longer cloud around the ship to reflect its glare, but that made little 
difference. There was the underside of the parachute still. Switching off the 
one, feeble lamp made little difference. The “dragons” still hovered, still 


stared in through the big ports with an interest that was purely 
gastronomical. 

Then the flare died. With its extinction, as though the coming of the dark 
gave them courage, two of the monstrosities swept in to attack. The people 
in Control could still see them; eyes and mouths glowed with a green 
luminescence. It is doubtful that they would have succeeded in penetrating 
the enormously strong glass of the ports; in any case, they never got past the 
rigging. This was still alternately hanging slack and jerking taut with the 
ship’s pendulum swing, and it so happened that one of the creatures became 
entangled. It must have got at least a dozen round turns around neck, and 
wings, and tail. 

It was tough. It should have been decapitated, torn to pieces, each time 
that the cordage snapped taut. But it lived. It stayed in one piece. And it 
struggled. 

To the motion to which all, to a greater or lesser degree, had become 
accustomed was added a new movement. The ship was shaken violently, 
like a rat by a terrier. Whitley was appalled. The thing was big—but it 
wasn’t all that big. Its strength must be out of all proportion in ratio to its 
size. 

Morgan released another flare. By its light the confused jumble of eyes, 
mouths and wings outside the ports sorted itself out. The spacemen saw that 
the thing’s mates had come to its assistance, that with tooth and claw they 
were tearing at the parachute rigging. As they watched, in fascinated horror, 
they saw one guy rope part, and then another. They had been designed to 
stand up to all normal stresses and strains contingent upon an emergency 
landing—but attack by winged dragons was hardly a normal stress. 

“Pd better carry on down,” said Leonora. In her voice Whitley read her 
desire to put metal decks between herself and the terrifying sight outside the 
ports, read her disinclination to remove herself from the ranks of those who 
knew what was happening. “I’d better go down and see to the customers— 
make soothing noises and all the rest of it. After all, it is my job. But let me 
know if the worst comes to the worst, Whitley ...” 

“T’ll keep you informed,” he said shortly. “Pll keep you informed.” He 
was Staring at the periscope screen, forcing himself to ignore the struggle 
outside. “Looks like water down there. Plenty of it. And islands ...” 

“About twenty guys gone,” reported Saunders without emotion. Then, 
“Make that twenty-two ...” 


“We haven’t far to go,” said Whitley hopefully. 

The sea under the stern did not look inviting. Even from this height the 
wave crests were plainly visible. It seemed to be literally boiling around the 
islands and their offlying reefs. A dreadful thought occurred to him. What if 
the sea were boiling? Literally—to use the word in its proper sense— 
boiling? But it would be time enough to cross that bridge when he came to 
it. There was nothing that he, or anybody else, could do about it. 

With the parting of most of the guys on one side the ship had ceased her 
gyrations. The undamaged half of the parachute filled, held the wind. 
Freakishly, the affair achieved a certain stability. Lode Maiden was still 
making considerable leeway, but now she was also gliding into the teeth of 
the gale. That was to the good. When she did hit—be it on land or water— 
the force of the impact would be considerably diminished. 

He became aware that the violent shaking had stopped. A sound like a 
cheer made him turn his head. “What is it?” he demanded sarcastically. 
“The United States Marines?” 

“I don’t know what it was, Pete,” said Saunders. “But it was something 
big, with a streamlined body and sweptback wings. It just swooped out of 
the night and nobbled the beast that was tangled with the guys, and a couple 
more with it.” He added doubtfully, “It could have been a flying fish ...” 

“They don’t come that big,” said Whitley. “At least, not in my time, they 
didn’t ... Anyhow, get on the blower to the surgery. Tell Miss Starr or the 
quack to make it Landing Stations. And we’d better get strapped in, too.” 

“Blower’s on the blink,” reported Saunders. 

“Then carry on down yourself. And don’t waste any time.” 

Whitley could no longer see very well. With her accelerated rate of 
descent the ship had overhauled and passed the last flare, which was now 
hanging low in the sky to leeward. Below the ship was black mystery, and 
confusion worse confounded by the unsteady, fitful glare of the lightning. 
Another flare, he concluded, would not improve matters. It would only 
dazzle him. And, according to the rough estimate he had made of the rate of 
drift they should, with luck, just make one of the larger islands that they had 
seen. The impact would be a heavy one and, in all likelihood, tanks would 
burst and quantities of highly inflammable fluid, diesel oil and rocket fuel, 
would be spilled. A fiercely burning flare would add to the fire hazard. 

The downward motion stopped, became an entirely new and utterly 
sickening movement. With her stern just skimming the crests of the heavy 


seas the ship skittered over the surface, bows upheld and dragged to 
leeward by the great parachute. At times she would incline to a steep angle 
from the vertical and then some freak gust would balloon the folds of fabric 
and she would straighten with a jerk. 

But it couldn’t go on forever. Even in this hurricane wind, it couldn’t last. 
As more of the guy ropes parted the wind spilled from the parachute, the 
bows toppled and fell with slow deliberation into the chaotic welter 
beneath. As the ship assumed the horizontal a great breaker reared itself 
above her burst and twisted stern, crashed with irresistible force against the 
strained bulkhead. Plates and frames buckled and gave. Into the emergency 
diesel room poured a flood of warm, brackish water, silencing at last the 
machines that had worked so long and so well, killing the ship’s power 
supply and shorting out the emergency batteries. Freakishly, before all lines 
were dead, the airtight doors that had been closed, preparatory to the 
landing, opened, and, almost unchecked, the sea swept from compartment 
to compartment. And the next sea did not break. The stern lifted to it. 
Before those in Control were able to collect their scattered wits they were 
struggling and drowning, hopelessly trapped by the very straps and webbing 
that they had assumed for their safety. 

Whitley’s thoughts, as he fumbled clumsily with the buckles of his safety 
belt, were bitterly ironical. If he had come all this way in Time and Space 
only to be drowned he might just as well have stayed put. 
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He thought at first that it was Jane bending over him. Then, his eyes 
clearing a little, he was able to make out details. He could see the slim, 
familiar form—but it was clad in some sort of uniform, a tropical rig of 
white shorts and shirt with gold braided epaulettes. Had Jane been messing 
around with his seagoing gear? Was this some sort of a joke? 

“He'll be all right,” he heard somebody say. “He’ll survive, Leo.” 

Leo? 

Leonora? 

But she belonged in that crazy dream about Lode Maiden, or in the story 
that he, Whitley, was currently engaged upon. 

He felt the deck lift and ascend beneath his body and knew that, 
wherever he was, he was aboard no spaceship. He could hear, somewhere, 
the howling of the wind, the roar of an angry sea, the ominous drumfire of 
almost continuous thunder. He must be he decided, somewhere in the 
tropics. For the air was hot, and stank of mangrove swamps and, in 
addition, there was that indescribable spicy smell—but somehow sickly— 
that is carried to one by the offshore breeze from Java. 

The woman—Damn her! Who was she?—was bending over him again. 

“Peter, wake up!” 

Peter ... Who’s Peter? 

“Whitley, wake up!” 

“I am awake,” he muttered irritably. “What’s all the rush? Is it One 
Bell?” 

His eyes came ungummed properly and he was able to look at his 
surroundings. He gave his first attention to the girl, stared at her with 
puzzlement, with only partial recognition. Her once trim uniform was a 
mess. There was a long scratch over her right eye, a still bleeding gash 
marring the smooth tan of the flesh above her left knee. Her hair was wet 
and looked as though she had been dragged through a hedge backwards. 
There was a worried expression on her face. Whitley forced what was 
intended to be a reassuring grin. “There’s nothing to worry about,” he said 
vaguely and optimistically. 


“Isn’t there?” she demanded grimly. “Isn’t there just!” 

Why can t these people leave me alone? he thought. 

He closed his eyes again, only to jerk them open when somebody’s hand 
connected with his face in a resounding slap. This time he woke up 
properly. He tried to get to his feet, came half erect then staggered and fell. 
The deck beneath him was at an angle of almost forty-five degrees from the 
horizontal and, furthermore, was in motion. The roll of the ship was heavy, 
but not violent; it was sluggish, uneasy, tentative almost. Free surface, 
thought Whitley. The sound of water somewhere below, surging back and 
forth, confirmed his estimation of the situation. 

There was loose gear scattered all around—broken furniture, smashed 
fittings, personal effects that had been washed from the officers’ cabins. 
The impression of catastrophic shipwreck was enhanced by the lighting; 
somebody had brought into use the last and least efficient emergency lights 
of all, the badly trimmed oil lamps whose smoky, flickering flames sent an 
illusion of animation to the otherwise corpselike faces of those lying about 
in the alleyway. 

Memory drifted slowly back, and by its aid Whitley was able to fill in 
details, was able to work out for himself what must have happened. The 
ship had taken water, heavy water—in the seaman’s sense, not the 
physicist’s—through her ruptured stern, and this water had made its way 
forward, had flooded the control room. And probably, Whitley thought, that 
explosion of the rocket fuel had done more than merely wreck the reaction 
drive; it must have blown the useless pile and its shielding, the combined 
weight of which would certainly have kept the stern down, clear of the ship. 
With this ballast gone, the master and auxiliary gyroscopes, forward of the 
centre of gravity, would have been almost heavy enough to compensate for 
the weight of the diesels and the cargo in what was left of the stern. A few 
tons of water right forward, in the control room, would have been sufficient 
to tip the balance. So the ship was floating bows down but with her 
aftermost portion, Whitley hoped, well above the surface. 

He said, “I’m going aft. I can’t see anything from here.” 

“You might thank Leo for saving your life,” the doctor told him stuffily. 
“She pulled you all out of the control room, one by one.” 

“Not all,” said the girl. “Most of them made it by themselves. And, in 
any case, it was no more than enlightened self-interest. We have to have this 
clot around to take charge.” 


“Thank you,” said Whitley, returning her grin. 

She said, “Pll come with you.” 

“The pleasure will be mine,” he told her. He looked at her appreciatively. 
In spite of her ungraceful squatting posture, in spite of (or because of?) the 
disarray of her hair and clothing she was beautiful. And, as for Whitley, the 
feel of a ship in a seaway under his feet was making him feel better, more 
himself. There was a return of confidence, the confidence that had been so 
long lacking, in all fields. But, he told himself, he had responsibilities, and 
heavy ones. 

He asked, “What casualties?” 

“By a miracle,” she replied, “none among the passengers. They were, of 
course, all strapped in. They were badly shaken up, that was all. But ...” 

“Yes?” 

“Halley. I couldn’t get him out in time.” 

Whitley’s euphoric mood evaporated, although his confidence did not. 
He thought, If blood be the price of admiralty ... He thought, And as far as 
this planet is concerned, we’ve started paying the price early. 

Half crawling, half walking he made his way along the tilted deck to his 
cabin. The electric torch was in its place, held to the bulkhead by the clip. 
He took it down, rejoined Leonora. She, he noticed, had found another 
torch somewhere. 

Whitley leading, they made their way from the officers’ flat into the 
gyroscope room, clambered and staggered around the circular, spiral 
catwalks, made, at last, the first level of passenger accommodation. Here 
Saunders met them. He looked as though he had been in a fight. His shirt 
was torn. There were deep scratches down one cheek. He had the 
beginnings of a black eye. The three assistant stewardesses with him were 
similarly the worse for wear and, looking at one of them, Whitley wondered 
how it was that he had never noticed this attractive Negress among the 
ship’s personnel. He realised then that the girl must have suffered some sort 
of accident when lighting the oil lamps. 

“Wotcher, Pete!” Saunders greeted his superior cheerfully. “What price 
me as a bleeding lion tamer? I’ve got the customers under control.” 

“So you have,” said Whitley. “So you have.” The eyes peering at him 
from the doorways of dark cabins, the half-glimpsed pale faces, gave him 
an uneasy feeling. He felt as a wanderer must have felt when he stumbled 


upon a village of probably hostile cavemen and women in prehistoric times. 
He asked, “How did you do it?” 

“Oh, we just threatened to put all the lights out if they weren’t good little 
boys and girls. Besides, most of them are seasick.” 

Whitley wrinkled his nose. Something, he decided, would have to be 
done about ventilation. The reeking oil lamps were bad enough, but this 
other ... He asked Leonora sharply, “Can anything be done about it?” 

“Possibly,” she admitted. 

“Then why don’t you. .?” he began. 

“This way,” she told him, “the customers aren’t getting underfoot. 
They’re keeping quiet ...” 

“They’re keeping quiet now,” added Saunders, inspecting the skinned 
knuckles of his right fist. 

“Oh, all right,” said Whitley. 

He continued on his way aft, ignoring the questions that some of the 
passengers felt strong enough to fling at him, made soothing noises to the 
more persistent ones. He was pleased to see that the catering staff had the 
situation well under control. If there ever had been the beginnings of panic, 
those beginnings had been well and firmly dealt with. 

Then he and Leonora were making their way through the shaft that ran 
through storerooms and cargo spaces. Bulkheads had split, the way aft was 
obstructed by cases and cartons, by packages of all kinds. Whitley stopped, 
interested. As a seaman, he could not fail to find the nature of a general 
cargo from Earth to her Galactic colonies intriguing. He saw broken crates 
from which showed the dull gleam of metal, of polished wooden butts. 
Rifles? In this day and age? Then the sight of several blocks and pulleys 
made him homesick for his own time, his own trade. And there were coils 
of shining wire—thin, light, and fantastically flexible. 

He tore himself away from his rough inventory, continued the climb. He 
and the girl passed through the diesel generator room, felt the beginnings of 
fear as they looked at the ponderous machines hanging over their heads. 
And then, clambering through the last—but it should not have been— 
airtight door they found themselves standing on a reasonably level platform. 
All around it the ragged plating formed bulwarks, offered protection from 
the wind and the sea. All that reached them was an occasional drenching 
shower of warm spray. 


It was dark up here, wild and dark, and the blazing lightning seemed only 
to accentuate the darkness. Screaming wind and roaring sea were deafening, 
more deafening, even, than the almost continuous thunder. But it was good 
to be out of the fetid atmosphere of the ship, good to be breathing fresh air 
again and not canned air, tainted by human and mechanical wastes. 

Gratefully, Whitley inhaled deeply and filled his lungs with the fresh air. 
It had been so hot and stifling inside the ship. And then he found that the 
same conditions prevailed outside. True, the air was in violent motion, but 
that could not conceal the oppressive heat and humidity, the sickly stench of 
swamps and corruption. 

“What do you make of it?” screamed Leonora above the tumult. 

“So far, we’re lucky!” he bellowed in reply. “With her nose down like 
this she’ll ride head to sea. And I think there’s some parachute left. Itl 
make a good sea anchor!” 

“A what?” 

“A sea anchor!” 

He began to cough. Overmuch shouting always had this effect on him. 

Leonora thumped his back. Then—“TIs that a light?” she yelled. 

Whitley strained his eyes to leeward. At this moment the lightning began 
to play almost continuously along his line of sight. Dazzled, he was obliged 
to desist. Then he felt something thrust into his hands. He could tell what it 
was by the familiar feel of it—a pair of prismatic binoculars. 

He looked down, saw that it was young Morgan who had given them to 
him. “I thought you might be wanting these, sir,” said the cadet, “so I 
brought them along to you.” 

“Good lad,” commended Whitley. 

Temporarily the lightning ceased and there was a relatively long spell of 
total darkness. Whitley could see the light now, without glasses, a little to 
the left of the line of drift. It was ruddy and seemed to blink with 
mechanical regularity. He found himself counting, as he had done so often 
in the past to determine the period of a navigational aid. And one ... And 
two ... And three ... But a lighthouse here? Out on a planet on the Galactic 
Rim? But why not? There was no reason why intelligent beings, making the 
sea their highway, should not use the same techniques for coastal navigation 
as did Man 

He did not know whether to be relieved or disappointed when the 
powerful lenses showed him a distant, conical hill, topped with an 


intermittent glow and a streamer of ruddy smoke—a volcano. 

But it had, nonetheless, served a purpose. It had warned him that Lode 
Maiden was driving fast on to a lee shore. And he was helpless. In a surface 
ship of his own time, disabled though she may have been, he could, as a last 
resort, have let go his anchors and hung on like grim death. He played with 
the idea of making some heavy weight fast to the remaining parachute 
shrouds, thus converting his sea anchor into a sheet anchor. Sure, it was a 
good idea. But how was he going to get the weight there? 

Reluctantly, he dropped the idea. He turned to Morgan, who was standing 
just behind him, and asked, “Were any of those flares saved from the 
control room?” 

“Yes,” replied the cadet. “The locker was burst open and they floated 
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up. 
“Are they watertight?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“Anyhow, nip below and grab a couple, will you?” 

“I have two here, sir.” 

Whitley looked at the lad with increasing respect, took one of the 
cylinders that Morgan handed to him. “Thanks,” he said. “Let’s see. How 
dol...>?” 

“Just pull the cap off, sir.” 

As Whitley pulled, he thought, Thank God that’s something that they 
havent made needlessly complicated ... The flare fizzed briefly then 
exploded into blinding light. With a reflex action, Whitley threw it from 
him. The wind took it, and it must have sailed for fully half a mile before it 
fell into the water. 

At first there was no improvement in look-out conditions. The intense, 
blue-white light, rising and falling on the wave crests, was too dazzling, 
was even more blinding than the lightning had been. But the flare was 
subject to surface drift only. The ship, driven before that terrific wind, was 
making appreciable way through the water. In a surprisingly short space of 
time she overhauled the light, and then she was downwind from its steady 
glare. 

And less than a mile distant Whitley saw great columns of spray rise high 
in the air where the shouting seas drove to destruction on a long, low barrier 
of jagged, black rocks. 
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The stranding, when it came, was surprisingly gentle. 

Lode Maiden lifted on the crest of a sea that almost justified the 
hyperbole “mountainous”, and for long seconds hung there, over the reef. It 
seemed that she must clear it, must ride the storm into the calmer water 
beyond. But then, from forward, came the dreadful grating of metal on 
rock, the screaming of tortured plates and girders. The huge sea swept on in 
a welter of white water. And when it was gone the ship did not fall into the 
trough but lay with almost her full length exposed. 

“We should be safe,” screamed Leonora, with all the optimism of the 
uninformed layman, “until morning!” 

“We aren’t!” bellowed Whitley. “This sea will pound us to pieces. And if 
we slip off the rocks we’re done for. We’re holed for’ ard.” 

“Then what do we do about it?” 

“Abandon ship!” 

They moved into the lee of the torn and twisted shell plating where 
conversation was easier. She said, “That’s all very well for those of us like 
myself, who’re good swimmers. I was brought up on Caribbea and I was in 
the sea more time than I was out of it. But don’t forget that a large number 
of the passengers are from arid worlds—from Sahara and New Mars and 
the like. They’ve always regarded water as something far too precious to 
splash about in.” 

“Nobody said anything about swimming,” he said. 

“A raft?” 

“What do we make it with?” He turned to young Morgan. “Those drums 
of fine wire in the cargo ... Do you happen to know what the breaking 
Strain is?” 

“No, sir,” admitted the cadet. Morgan, you’re letting the side down, 
thought Whitley. “But I could find out. They’re consigned to the State 
Mining Commission on Nova Caledon. And Mr. McBain, one of the 
passengers, is a mining engineer from Nova Caledon. He should know.” 

“Ask him to report up here, will you?” 


Whitley moved out of his shelter, crawled cautiously over the sloping 
deck so that he could look down at the length of the ship. The flare was 
gone now, but his torch was serviceable. He didn’t like what he saw. He 
watched a strake of the outer shell plating literally peeled from the members 
beneath it like the skin from an orange. At this rate the ship would not last 
long. 

Then Morgan returned, bringing with him the engineer. By the light of 
Whitley’s torch he looked frightened. He was frightened, and didn’t care 
who knew it. Nova Caledon—a world notorious for its perpetual drizzle but 
without any large bodies of water, singularly free from violent storms—was 
never like this. 

“Pm McBain,” he said. “What do you want?” 

“Those drums of wire. I take it that they’re consigned to your concern?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s the breaking strain?” 

“Can’t say for sure. About a hundred tons.” 

“A hundred tons?” gasped Whitley. “Did you say a hundred?” 

“Yes. What did you expect? A thousand?” 

The seaman ignored the crack. He was trying to adjust his mind to the 
vast strides taken in technology, to the fact that a wire rope of about the size 
and texture of boot lacing was stronger than the heaviest hawsers with 
which he had had dealings in his own time. This was far better than he had 
expected. He played with the idea of working on an endless whip alone, but 
at a distance of close on a quarter mile—so he estimated the distance from 
the beach—there would be far too great a catenary. 

“Morgan,” he said, “we have to organise a working party. Ask Mr. 
Saunders to come up here, and the Second Engineer, if you can find him. 
And then you can turn your mates to and break out a couple of those drums 
of wire from the cargo. And blocks. And a differential purchase.” 

The girl asked him, “What are you going to do, Whitley?” 

“Set up a breeches buoy, Leo.” He waited until there was a prolonged 
flare of lightning to windward, then pointed. “You see that tree? That 
oversized feather duster on the low cliff? Somebody will have to swim 
ashore with an end of wire, make it fast to the tree. Then we set it up tight 
aboard the ship. But you’ ll see it all done.” 

“T shan’t,” she stated flatly. 

“Why not?” 


“Because I shall be doing the swimming.” 

She drew him back into the shelter of the canopy of twisted plating. She 
said firmly, “I’ve read quite a few historical novels about your time, and I 
know all about your archaic ideas of chivalry. They’re very sweet, but 
please forget them. They just aren’t practicable. There’s a job to be done, 
and I’m qualified for it—and a couple of gold medals won in aquatic events 
at the last Olympics are among my qualifications. I don’t think that 
anybody else is qualified. Most of the passengers come from colonies 
where people engaging in aquatic sports are regarded as mildly insane. And 
as for the crew! When the average spacehound is on leave he’s more 
concerned with getting outside liquids than getting into them.” There was 
another flare of lightning. “Look!” She pointed to the sea to leeward of the 
reef, to the stretch of water that was deceptively calm at first glance, whose 
surface, nonetheless, betrayed the existence of violent undertows and 
eddies. “Look! Could anybody who wasn’t a first class swimmer do it?” 

“But there may be another one among the crew. Or the passengers ...” He 
added sullenly, “Even I can swim.” 

“And so what? I’m as much an officer of this ship as you are. More so, 
perhaps. And as for you ... For all I know, Whitley may have made a habit 
of swimming the Atlantic every morning before breakfast, but you’re not 
Whitley. Physically, you’re not. The body is Quinn’s.” She grinned. “And I 
know from experience that Quinn could drown in a bathtub if left to his 
own devices. Furthermore, your job is at this end, to play around with ropes 
and things.” 

Whitley became aware that shadowy figures were stumbling around the 
heavily tilted deck. He heard the thump and the clatter as pieces of 
equipment were dropped to the plating. He switched on his torch, swung the 
investigatory beam. He saw the blocks and the drums of wire. He saw 
Saunders, and Morgan and the other cadets, the Second Engineer and one of 
his juniors, a half dozen of the stewardesses. The girl whom he had 
mistaken for a beautiful Negress was there; the driving spray had streaked 
her face interestingly. 

There was a soundless explosion of blinding light. Morgan had jammed a 
flare into the wreckage, had ignited it. Whitley, once his eyes had become 
accustomed to the brilliance, examined the gear that had been brought up 
from the cargo. The wire was ready for use. There were collapsible, 


adjustable legs on the drums. There were, even, brakes. The wire, when its 
end was pulled, ran off smoothly. 

Whitley took Leonora to one side. With the end of the wire he 
demonstrated, on a broken stanchion that stood up from the deck like a 
stumpy mast, how she was to make it fast to the tree. A clove hitch, with a 
couple of half hitches on the standing part, would, he hoped, hold. 

And then, without embarrassment, she peeled off her soaking uniform. 
Whitley found himself looking at the mole on her left hip—the mole that he 
remembered but that he had never, until this moment, seen. And she was 
lovely, beautiful, far more beautiful than she was in his—or in Quinn’s?— 
memories. 

He was trembling a little as he made the end of the line fast about her 
slender waist. His fingers fumbled through the simple intricacies of a 
running bowline. Then he paused. 

He said, “This will cut you in two ...” 

His eyes fell on her discarded uniform. With the shorts was a broad belt 
of fabric. He stooped, picked up the garment, pulled the belt free of the 
loops. He buckled it around her, bent the wire to the buckle, which was at 
the small of her back. He made sure that the belt would not slip down over 
her hips. His hands lingered on the smoothness and softness of her skin. 

Morgan then handed him two of the flares, to which he had attached 
loops of light line. Whitley made them fast to the girl’s belt. 

He said, keeping his voice flat, matter of fact, “This is what you have to 
do. When you reach the beach, set off one of the flares. It will give you 
light to work by. And when you get your end of wire fast to the tree, set off 
the other.” 

“T understand.” 

Whitley forgot, then, the bystanders. Leonora was in his arms, the long, 
lovely softness of her, the softness and the smoothness. Her hungry mouth 
was on his—but for too short a time. Decisively, she broke free, pushed 
away from him, ran to the edge of the canted deck. For too short a moment 
she stood poised in the light of the flare, slim and beautiful, goldenly aglow 
against the chaotic blackness. And with her going the night was very dark. 
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It was a beautiful dive that she made, one that proved that her claim to 
aquatic prowess had not been an idle one. Even so, Whitley lived through 
centuries before her shining head reappeared above the turbulent surface. 
And then he refused to let anybody else handle the wire. He kept his hand 
on the brake, paid out with the utmost care. Too little slack, and the weight 
of the wire would hamper her, would keep her from reaching the shore 
where lay her safety and that of every soul aboard the ship. Too much slack 
—and the bight would foul whatever obstructions might be on the bottom. 
And then, unless she could unbuckle her belt or cast the end of the wire 
loose from it, she would surely drown. 

Morgan stood by his side, his glasses trained on the swimmer. He began a 
running commentary. “She’s going ahead fast, sir. She’s stopped ... She’s 
down ... She’s up again ...” 

“For God’s sake, shut up!” shouted Whitley. “If you must play at B.B.C., 
just let me know when she’s got there!” One hand on the brake, one hand 
on the wire itself, he paid out. He was beginning to wonder if one drum 
would be enough. Then he heard Morgan’s shout, “She’s made it!” 

The flare wedged in the wreckage sputtered and died—but from the shore 
burst light, intensely bright even at this distance. Whitley straightened up, 
grabbed the prismatics from the cadet’s hands. At first he could see nothing 
for the glare from the beach. Then he shifted his line of sight slightly so that 
the flare was just outside the field of the glasses. And he saw a figure, 
whitely luminous in the blazing radiance, staggering across the stretch of 
black sand to the low cliff. Once she fell, and lay, pathetically crumpled, for 
long seconds before she recovered. Whitley willed her to get up—and 
wondered afterwards if there had been some odd transfer of energy from 
him to her; the effort left him strangely exhausted. And then, at last, she 
was climbing the low cliff with painful slowness, was fumbling for 
footholds and hand-holds, was hanging there against the rocks like 
Andromeda in the legends. 

She was at the top of the cliff and she had fallen again. She was crawling 
towards the tree. She was pulling herself erect, using the trunk as a support. 


She seemed to be fumbling with something. And then, briefly, she stood 
proudly upright, raising one slim arm in salutation—and the second flare 
drove back the rushing, windborne shadows to the limit of vision. 

Now that he was no longer so concerned for Leonora’s safety Whitley, in 
a perverse sort of way, was beginning to enjoy himself. This, after all, even 
though it was an alien planet, was his world. He was no longer little better 
than a uniformed passenger, obliged to grapple with problems beyond his 
comprehension. The fact that, so far, he had grappled with those same 
problems with a certain degree of success he dismissed as the workings of 
blind luck. But now he was dealing with forces and with problems that he 
knew of old. 

At his orders, the end of the wire remaining aboard was taken through a 
block made fast to the upper part of a twisted stringer. He had all the hands 
that he could muster in the confined space tailing on to it, but their 
combined efforts could not lift the bight far clear of the water. Whitley had 
a tackle brought up from below; with its aid the span was set up reasonably 
taut. 

Among the blocks was one of the kind known, in his own time, as a 
snatch block. This he slipped over the bight of the wire so that it rang along 
the span as on a rail. From this block he hung a chair; it was a light yet 
robust piece of furniture and had been salvaged from the diesel generator 
room. It was fitted with a stout seat belt. 

Meanwhile, McBain had been busy. As well as being a mining engineer 
he was a skilful rigger, had prepared an endless whip. All that now 
remained was to get one of the blocks ashore and to make it fast to the tree 
below the span. 

It was Morgan who volunteered for the task. Whitley would have gone— 
not because he doubted the lad’s ability to handle the job but because he felt 
that he should be with Leonora. But it was essential that he stay with the 
ship until the end. 

It had been assumed that Morgan, seated in the cradle, or standing in it, 
would have to pull himself hand over hand along the span wire until he 
reached the beach. But this was not necessary. Once he was out of the lee of 
the ship the wind took him and those aboard had to slack out the endless 
whip slowly and with caution lest he be dashed against the low cliff at the 
shore end. But he made it—and then the light of yet another flare 
proclaimed that his block was fast. 


All that now remained was to set up the second block at the ship end. 
This did not take long, and then Whitley had at his disposal what was, in 
effect, a transporter bridge from ship to shore. In his own time it would 
have been called a breeches buoy. 

Standing there on his apology for a quarter deck he almost gave an 
absurd order, then checked himself in time. Women and children first was a 
rule sanctified by long precedent on Earth—but on Earth one could be 
reasonably sure of friendly, human hands outstretched to receive castaways. 
But on this planet ... 

He remembered the rifles. 

“Does anybody here know how to use those guns in the cargo?” he 
demanded. There was only silence in reply. He turned to Saunders. “Bill, 
slip below and see if there’s anyone there who can use ’em.” 

“They’re Illyrian Fur Corporation cargo,” volunteered the Third Officer. 
“And there are three hunters, bound for Illyria, among the passengers. Pl 
get them for you.” 

“Good. Meanwhile ...” He turned to the lamplighting stewardess, to the 
girl whose face was now almost clean. “You’ll do. Will you get ashore next 
to look after Miss Starr? And take her uniform with you.” Then, to the 
others, “I’m afraid that the rest of you ladies will have to stay aboard to the 
last, to help handle the passengers.” 

Saunders returned. With him were three men—little, wiry men with 
tanned, wrinkled faces. Each of them carried a rifle, each of them wore an 
ammunition belt. 

Their spokesman addressed Whitley, “What’s the drill, Skipper?” 

“You know what’s happened,” said the seaman. “And you know that 
there are some vicious life forms in the atmosphere. There are probably 
some just as nasty down here. I want you to be the first passengers ashore, 
and I want you to stand guard at the receiving end. If in doubt—shoot” 

“Can do,” said the hunter briefly. “Will do.” He looked dubiously at 
Whitley’s contraption of wires and pulleys, shrugged shoulders that were 
amazingly broad. He watched the chair that had taken the stewardess ashore 
come swinging back, then clambered into it, strapping himself in securely. 
He clutched his rifle tightly; it was the one familiar, dependable thing in this 
wild, wet world. And then he was swaying out over the black water. 

And then, in a surprisingly short time, all three hunters were on the 
beach, weapons ready, ready themselves to deal with situations that they 


could understand. 

Once crew and passengers got the hang of things, the work went with 
surprising smoothness. Dreading a shift of wind, Whitley had to work out a 
system of priorities. Had this been a shipwreck on Earth, in his own time, 
all that mattered would have been to get all hands ashore, in one piece, as 
quickly as possible—but here he had to consider the rival claims of food, 
arms, ammunition, equipment. It would have been foolhardy to have landed 
with no immediate loss of life but with nothing to eat and no means either 
of defence or of hunting whatever edible fauna, if any, were to be found. 

The departmental heads made things no easier. Had the surgeon been 
allowed to have his way the party would have been able to establish a well- 
equipped hospital and dispensary. They would have had at their disposal 
ample resources for the alleviation of the pangs of indigestion—and nothing 
whatever to cause it. On the other hand Mrs. Emerson, the buxom, bustling 
Chief Stewardess, was far too prone to put creature comfort before all else. 
Be that as it may, she and her assistants and the huge temperamental 
Negress who was her cook performed prodigies of sheer, unrelieved 
muling. Whenever Whitley thought that it was time to send ashore a load of 
foodstuffs or blankets instead of ammunition or human freight it was 
always ready and waiting. 

The wind, now, was unsteady, gusty, backing and veering as much as four 
points at a time. There was no break in the sky, but it was obvious that some 
change in the weather would soon be upon them. At times there would be 
almost a flat calm, and then a shrieking rain squall would be upon them to 
fill the air with a torrential downpour from above mingled with spindrift 
torn from the tormented surface of the sea. During these squalls the 
lightning would make their flares seem as feeble as tallow candles, and the 
deafening, crashing and crackling thunder would make conversation 
impossible for minutes after the actual squall had passed. 

As she was, Lode Maiden was held immovably on the reef by the sheer 
weight of wind and sea. But there was no longer the weight in the wind— 
and should it back or veer to the opposite quarter the ship would slide off 
the shoal, into the deep water to seaward of it, taking with her all who were 
still aboard. 

When the real lull came, Whitley was not unprepared. He had discharged 
his ship strategically, something of everything. True, he didn’t have nearly 


enough of anything, but the survivors should be able to meet almost any 
emergency. 

He watched the last sling of foodstuffs go swinging ashore, pulled by the 
now sizeable working party on the beach, then climbed up on to the ragged 
bulwarks to see what he could of weather conditions. The wind, obviously, 
had dropped, but the sea was not calm. It had become an ugly, confused 
pyramidal swell, menacing in the light of the flare. And from seaward there 
was coming a low but increasingly distinct roar. Whitley wondered what 
was causing it—then realised that it was the rear semicircle of the 
atmospheric vortex approaching at a speed that he, with neither aneroid 
barometer nor a continual stream of reports from ships and shore stations, 
had no means of estimating. 

He climbed down from the crumpled plating. 

“Abandon ship,” he said quietly. 

The cradle had returned, and on it he loaded Mrs. Emerson and one of 
her stewardesses, hanging around them all manner of gear. The older 
woman objected but he overruled her, pointing out that as a senior officer of 
the ship she should be ashore to help to keep things under control. He 
waved. Saunders, acting beach master, could see the signal with his 
prismatic binoculars. The load swung shorewards. Then it was the turn of 
the other stewardesses, of the cadets, of the engineers. Whitley wondered 
just how much strain he was putting on the gear, drew a mental diagram of 
the parallelogram of forces, then hastily threw it away. Worrying about it 
didn’t help. 

Finally it was the turn of the cook, who took with her the utensils that she 
had salvaged from her galley, a last bundle of bedding. This time it was a 
question of bulk rather than of weight and there was no room for Whitley 
on or about the cradle. He saw that tears were streaming down the 
Negress’s face as he lashed her in securely. “It’s hard, Mr. Quinn,” she said 
in her musical, cultured voice. “It’s hard to leave this ship.” 

“We have to leave her before she leaves us,” he said. 

“And your first command, too,” she said softly. 

So it is, thought Whitley. So it is. Or was. And he realised that only now 
was he feeling any proprietorial interest in the vessel. 

He did not watch the cook making her swaying passage over the troubled 
water; instead he leaned on the crumpled travesty of bulwarks, looking out 


to sea, feeling the vibration of the ship’s structure as she shifted and stirred 
uneasily on the reef. 

It was old Mrs. Kent who almost finished the adventure for Whitley. 
Somehow she had contrived to stay in her cabin throughout. And there she 
had passed the time pleasantly enough, tippling from her own private stock 
of medicinal brandy. Whitley did not know that there was anybody left on 
board until he was about to take his seat in the dangling chair. 

Then he saw her—a frail creature clad in rusty black, incredibly ancient, 
withered, with stringy white hair plastered over her almost fleshless skull. 
He took a step towards her. 

“Mrs. Kent! There’s no time to lose. Get into the chair.” 

She cackled derisively. “D’ye think I’m mad, young man? D’ye think Pd 
trust myself to that cat’s cradle?” Her mood changed. “What’s happening? 
Where is everybody? I demand to see the captain.” 

“I am the captain,” said Whitley, “and ...” 

“You?” She cackled again. “Then God save us all.” 

“As you Say,” said Whitley, advancing cautiously over the slippery, tilted 
plating. “As you say, Mrs. Kent. But we have to help ourselves, you know.” 

“Don’t come near me! This is mutiny. If you’re the captain, then you’re a 
mutineer ...” 

“Mrs. Kent, I insist ...” He was close enough to her to smell the brandy 
on her breath. He reached out for her, and she skipped away from him, 
chuckling insanely. He heard her singing, “Chase me, Charlie, chase me, 
Charlie, I’ve lost the leg of me drawers ...” 

“Come here, blast you! Come here and PI...” 

“Is that a threat or a promise, duckie?” 

Whitley jumped. He was aware of the old woman’s fragility as his body 
hit hers. He felt a fleeting sense of shame for his brutality, but this was the 
only way to handle her. He managed to capture her wrists in one of his 
hands—had he not been able to do so he would have run the risk of losing 
his eyesight. He half carried, half dragged her to the waiting chair. He 
bundled her into it, tried not to listen to the stream of vile obscenities that 
she was spitting at him. 

But he could not help listening to the other sounds. The shift of wind had 
come, and an unsteady, gusty breeze was blowing from the land. Lode 
Maiden was becoming increasingly uneasy. Tremors ran through her hull, 


each one accompanied by a chorus of increasingly loud gratings and 
groanings from below decks. There was no time to lose. 

By the time that Mrs. Kent had been well secured—her struggles had 
made the task no easier—the wind had steadied in direction, was rapidly 
approaching gale force. 

Whitley clung to the chair, threw a couple of hasty turns of line about 
himself, signalled to the shore. Slowly, for the beach party was now pulling 
against the wind, the cable crept out and away from the ship, over the water 
that was being lashed to increasing turbulence. 

Midway, the progress made was almost negligible. The wire span 
overhead was bar taut, was drumming with the enormous strain now put 
upon it. It must have been holding the ship on the reef against the full 
weight of the hurricane. That tree, thought Whitley, must be tough ... 

The flare that he had left lodged in the wreckage was torn from its 
position and blown to leeward, to seaward. He could see the ship in black 
silhouette against the floating light, looming huge and fantastic like a 
medieval castle against an impossible dawn. Then, abruptly, she was gone 
and only the flare, poised high on the crest of a sea, remained. Long 
seconds later (it seemed) the cradle, held on the end of its line almost 
horizontally by the gale, fell. 

Whitley, choking, fumbled ineffectually with the lashings around himself 
and the woman. 

They’re determined to drown me, was his last conscious thought. 
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There was pain. 

There was pain in his lungs, the fiery agony that came with every 
indrawn breath. There was pain in his back, the dull ache that went deep. 
There was the darkness, and the tumult of a great wind, and the roar of surf. 

And there was the certainty that by an effort of will, only a small effort of 
will, he could escape all this. 

As he opened his eyes the noises became fainter, receded. There was no 
longer the shouting of wind and sea; there was only the murmur of distant 
traffic. He saw around him the details of the familiar room. The familiar 
room? He saw around him the details of the room—the room with its 
distorted perspective, its wavering outlines, its colours that were more 
intense, richer, than they should have been. 

And the pain was with him still—in his lungs, across his shoulders, a 
white-hot stab as he shifted uneasily on the couch. 

She sat in the chair, looking at him. Her fine features were drawn with 
strain and worry. She had made some attempt to tidy her auburn hair but it 
was dulled by sea water, powdered with sand. Her shirt was torn, and one 
epaulette was missing. There was a long scratch over her right eye, a patch 
of adhesive tape over the gash above her left knee. 

She said, “You must come back, Whitley. You must come back. Peter 
Quinn’s a good officer, a good spaceman, but he hasn’t your experience, 
your know-how.” 

Whitley said, “You’re an illusion. An hallucination.” 

He shut his eyes, after a few seconds reopened them. She was still there. 

She said, “You must come back.” 

He looked away from her, towards the window. Through it he could see 
blue sky, white clouds, the green foliage of trees stirring in the afternoon 
breeze. High, very high, was the vapour trail of an aircraft. It was all so 
real. It was all so unreal. 

He heard her whisper, “Damn you. What can I do to hold you?” 

He turned his head again, saw the white shirt fall from her upper body, 
saw it vanish before it reached the floor. Her skin was golden rather than 


brown. Her breasts, pink nippled, were proud, and he longed to bury his 
face in their softness, their firmness. The shorts fell from about her hips, 
slid slowly down the slim, lovely length of her legs. He saw again the mole 
that was a beauty spot rather than a blemish. He saw her step out of the 
discarded garment—the garment that, with her shirt, had inexplicably 
vanished—and move slowly towards him. She staggered a little, walked 
unsteadily, and the slight clumsiness was somehow more appealing than 
would have been the grace of an accomplished dancer. 

Her mouth was on his and the smooth warmth of her was against him, 
and this, he knew, was reality, the only reality. He moved, and she moved, to 
the rhythm of the surf, to the rhythm of their beating hearts, their faster 
beating hearts. He heard her cry out and her arms tightened about him, and 
his tightened about her. There was the absolute fusion that comes but rarely, 
if ever. There was the absolute fusion, and the tenderness, and her lips were 
on his, and on his neck, his shoulders, his body. And there were his lips 
savouring the smooth softness of her. 

And then he wanted only to sleep, to drown himself in her warmth, her 
tenderness. 

But he knew that he must not. 
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He sat up on the piled blankets, took stock of himself and his 
surroundings. His lungs and his back were still paining him, but not so 
badly. Beside him, her flesh glimmering palely in the darkness, he could see 
Leonora. He wondered where the light was coming from that revealed her 
to him. It was as though somebody were using an electric torch around a 
comer. 

He said, “I know it’s a dreadfully conventional question—but where am 
I?” 

“In a cave,” she replied. “Luckily it goes quite a long way back, and has 
a few twists and bends in it.” He sensed that she was embarrassed. “There 
are times when a girl likes her privacy.” 

He watched, not without regret, as she pulled her garments over her 
dimly seen loveliness. He asked, “What happened?” 

Her voice was hurt. “Don’t you remember?” 

“Of course. I shall always remember. But before ...” 

She laughed softly. “It was dreadful at the time, but ... Anyhow, we 
almost got you and that silly old bitch ashore, and then the pulley wheel on 
the stern of the ship came untied ...” 

Whitley winced. But this was not the time to insist upon the niceties of 
nautical phraseology. 

“So we pulled you both in,” she continued. “She was all right, of course. 
She was wanting to report you to the captain for attempted rape, or for not 
carrying the attempt through. She wasn’t very clear about it. But you were 
in rather a mess. You were full of water, and you’d gashed your back on a 
sharp rock ...” 

“So that’s whats wrong,” said Whitley, shrugging his shoulders 
experimentally. 

“Oh, it’s all right now,” she said. “A few clamps, and a couple of coats of 
syntheskin. You’|l live.” 

And then she was sitting very close to him and her voice was little more 
than a murmur. “It wasn’t your physical injuries that frightened me, darling. 
It was that you were ... away. And there was poor Peter here instead, 


absolutely dazed and sick and sorry for himself, not knowing which way 
was up and insisting that all this was a dream.” She said, “And I wish that it 
were.” She contradicted herself. “No, I don’t. Not now. Not after ...” 

He said softly, “I love you, Leonora.” 

“And I you,” she whispered. “And I you ...” She asked bleakly, “But is 
there any future in it?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I don’t know. Whichever way you meant the 
question, I don’t know. But we shall have to make the most of our Present.” 

“Our Present,” she told him bitterly, “will be fully occupied by the 
problem of keeping alive.” 

Whitley got to his feet, helped by the girl. He pulled on his still sodden 
uniform. In this heat the wetness of it did not matter, but it was 
uncomfortable. Dressed, he felt ready to take charge once more. He asked, 
his voice a little too curt, “Have there been any signs of hostile natives? Or 
animals?” 

“Natives—no. Animals—yes. There was one in this cave. The hunters 
went in and flushed it out, shot it. It was ... reptilian. Or something 
analogous to a reptile. And it was big.” 

“Oh. Any signs of dawn yet?” 

“No. As dark as ever. Or it was when I came back here to ... to try to 
shake some sense into you ...” 

He saw the gleam of her smile in the near darkness 

“Tt must get light some time,” he said, more to himself than to her. “A 
revolving storm, such as the one that we experienced, implies a planet with 
some axial rotation. And if this were a permanent Dark Side it wouldn’t be 
so hot ... Anyhow, it’s time that you showed me round our new happy 
home.” 

Leonora had a torch, so he followed her. They had been, he discovered, 
in a tunnel branching off from the main cavern. Privacy they may have had 
—but there was little privacy elsewhere. Not that the castaways seemed to 
want the luxury. They were huddled in little, dejected groups all over the 
rocky floor—but always in groups. Whitley let himself be led to the 
entrance. He was not surprised to find that it was small, belying the 
cathedral vastness of the interior. Had it been in keeping he must surely 
have spotted it from the ship. 

And then they were standing in the gusty darkness at the foot of the cliff. 
Whitley took Leonora’s torch and flashed it around. 


“What? No watch!” he demanded angrily. “Anything might creep up on 
us. And we don’t know what the tides are like here. Mr. Saunders!” he 
bawled. “Mr. Saunders!” 

The Third Officer had been sleeping, obviously, but not heavily. He came 
out of the cave rubbing his eyes. “Cor lumme, Pete,” he whined, “can’t a 
man get a Bo-Peep on this blasted planet?” 

“He can’t. Call the cadets, the engineers. Tell them I want them at once. 
And rouse out one of those Illyrian hunters and have him keep a look-out in 
the entrance with his gun and a couple of flares handy. I’m surprised that 
you have to be told these things.” 

Saunders vanished back into the cave. Whitley couldn’t see Leonora but 
the expression in her voice told him that her eyebrows must be raised. 
“Playing hell with a big stick,” she said. “But everyone needs rest after 
what they’ve been through.” 

“They do. But if I don’t succeed in stirring up some sort of watch it’s 
liable to be their last rest.” His voice softened. “After all, Leo, it was you 
who insisted that I be brought back here.” 

“Tt was,” she whispered. “It was. And the means justified the end ...” 

He laughed. “Come off it. But, seriously, you all need shaking up ...” He 
became aware that somebody was standing by their side. “Who’s that?” he 
demanded. 

“Taberner, Skipper. And, though I say it who shouldn’t, the best shot in 
the Illyrian Hunters’ Guild.” 

“Good. Will you stay out here until you’re relieved, Mr. Taberner? If you 
see anything, or hear anything, ignite a flare—I suppose that they gave you 
one—and then let fly with your artillery. Got it?’ 

“Yes, Skipper,” he said. “We did think that a watch should be kept—the 
other two hunters and myself, that is—but it was hardly for us to start 
organising things.” 

“I rather wish that you had done so,” said Whitley. 

He and the girl went back into the cave. They saw Saunders’ torch 
flitting here and there, like an oversized firefly, as he called the other 
officers. It was not an easy task. The survivors had bedded down with no 
thought of order. In all the books about shipwreck I’ve ever read, thought 
Whitley, the castaways have made a start by building a fire. Not that we 
need the warmth of one, but its light would be useful and it would lend a 
certain cheerfulness ... 


The almost dry debris entangling his feet made him think that a fire 
might be practical politics. A definite current of air from the mouth to the 
back of the cave showed that there was ventilation, that smoke disposal 
would not be too serious a problem. But matches ... There was the rub. In 
his own time, provided that there were smokers present, there would always 
be the means of ignition ready to hand. But in this age of self-igniting 
cigarettes—which refused to ignite in this sodden atmosphere—there was 
nothing. Of course, he should have thought to get the emergency oil lamps 
landed. Each of them had its own, built-in flint and steel arrangement for 
lighting it. But he had not thought to do so, and now it was too late. 

But there was something, he decided. He thought about feasts and 
famines. 

Taking the torch again from Leonora he squatted down to examine the 
decaying vegetation with which the cave was carpeted. It did not appear to 
be seaweed—a welcome sign—and was comparatively dry. How it had got 
there he could not say. It may have been washed into the cave, it may have 
been brought in by previous tenants. He gathered an armful and carried it to 
the rear of the cavern. After a few journeys, and with Leonora’s aid, there 
was a respectable pile. And then one of the flares thrust into the heap soon 
achieved results. Its fierce heat rapidly dried the fuel—and then a cheerful 
blaze peopled the darkness with dancing lights, drove back the flickering 
shadows. Some of the sleepers stirred and complained; most of them slept 
on. 

Whitley sat by the fire in his steaming clothes, waited for the others to 
report to him. He watched the not unpleasantly acrid smoke stream straight 
up to the high, crannied roof. By his side Leonora spread the contents of her 
cigarette case to dry. She said gratefully, “This certainly makes a difference. 
I wonder if we should have one outside, too?” 

“No,” said Whitley at last. “If I could be sure that it would scare things 
off, Pd say yes—but it might attract unwelcome attention. Ah, here comes 
the doctor. Take a pew and make yourself at home, Doc.” 

When the officers of all departments were gathered the conference was 
opened. “Conference,” perhaps is a misleading word. It was more of a 
lecture, by Whitley, upon the correct procedure in the event of shipwreck. 
Watches were set, for the cave entrance and for the fire; after all, flares were 
not so plentiful as to justify the expenditure of one every time that the fire 
required relighting. A rationing system was worked out. And when, at last, 


things were more or less shipshape Whitley allowed himself the luxury of a 
rest. He made himself a bed on the hard rock with a couple of blankets, told 
Saunders, who had the first watch, to give him a call at the coming of 
daylight or in the event of a change of weather or any emergency, and to 
pass these orders on to his relief. He hoped that Leonora would make her 
bed close to his—but she, as the surgeon’s aide, had duties to occupy her. 

But it didn’t matter. There would be other times and other places. 

He dropped into a dreamless sleep. 
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Things usually come in threes. The first of the three was the change in 
the weather. Whitley did not wake with his usual swift transition from sleep 
to complete awareness when Morgan called him. He felt like a corpse 
warmed up—warmed almost to the point of cooking. In his mouth was a 
dark brown taste. In his nostrils was an unpleasant odour compounded of 
acrid smoke, the smell of sweaty bodies and what they were all to come to 
regard as the characteristic stink of this planet—a miasma of moist 
corruption. 

Whitley made an effort and creaked to his feet. 

“Yes, Morgan?” 

“The wind, Mr. Quinn. It’s dropped.” 

“Good.” 

Guided by the other’s flashlight, he picked his way through the sleepers. 
(He looked for Leonora, but could not see her.) Outside the cave mouth it 
was calm, the air was stagnant. Down on the beach the swell rolled 
rhythmically on to the shelving sand, the breaking water a line of 
luminescence in the darkness. Further to seaward the reef shot fountains of 
living light into the black sky. Something big broke the surface and flopped 
back again with a loud splash, to be outlined briefly and frustratingly in 
pale fire. 

And now what? Whitley asked himself. Now what? 

He tried to work out some sort of meteorological rules for this world. 
Suppose that it did rotate very slowly on its axis ... In that case, 
atmospheric disturbances would be the rule rather than the exception along 
the terminator. Was the storm in which they had been wrecked such a 
disturbance? In that case, dawn could not be too far distant. On the other 
hand, perhaps the real storm was still to come. 

He became aware that people, passengers as well as his fellow officers, 
were around him. They must have awaited his awakening to ask silly 
questions and to air grievances. But he was in no mood to cope with them. 
He wanted to be alone to think things out for himself. 


But if he was going to be alone he would be advised to take precautions. 
He saw one of the Illyrian hunters, the one on sentry duty, and said to him, 
“Would you mind showing me how this gun works?” 

The man demonstrated. The firearm was not so very different from the 
light automatic weapons of the twentieth century. There was a spring loaded 
magazine, and there was a selector which, according to how it was set, 
acted as a safety catch or gave single shot or full automatic fire. And the 
weapon could be fired either from the shoulder or as a tommy gun. 

“PII take this,’ said Whitley. “And the spare magazines. You can get 
yourself another from the cave.” He had no intention of setting a really bad 
example by wandering off alone and unarmed. 

But he was not to be alone. He realised that somebody had fallen into 
step with him. He swung the beam of his torch so that it fell on her face. He 
was neither surprised nor sorry to see that it was Leonora. 

“Do you mind?” she asked. 

“Of course not.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Just somewhere where we can be away from the mob. I have to get 
things straight. Now that the excitement is over I’ve got that let down sort 
of feeling. And I’m wondering if I should hand control over to a committee 
... After all, I am an outsider.” 

“Committee be damned,” she flared. “Especially after the lengths I had to 
go to keep you here. Anyhow, you’ve got everybody eating out of your 
hand now. And I honestly don’t think that anybody but you could handle 
things. After all—this is strange to us—and being wrecked on desert islands 
must have been a commonplace experience in your time.” 

“T didn’t make a habit of it,” said Whitley dryly. “But shall we sit down? 
If we can find anywhere to sit ...” 

By the light of their torches they found a smooth, flat-topped rock, 
standing up by itself from the black sand. By some minor miracle it was not 
covered with slimy algae, neither did it support any gelatinous blobs that 
could have been anything. It may have been uncovered by the storm, by the 
seas that had swept the beach only a few hours previously. 

On this they sat, close together, not talking much, each of them 
comfortably aware of the other’s presence. Behind them was the cave 
entrance, a barely visible circle of ruddy, flickering light. And before them 
was the sea, dark, mysterious as is the sea by night anywhere in the Galaxy. 


As they watched, a slow change came over its face. First it seemed that 
the phosphorescence along the beach and the reef became more intense, and 
then this same phosphorescence extended streamers of pallid moonlight into 
the surrounding water. These intermingled and coalesced, putting out yet 
more sprays and tendrils of pulsating flame. And as the living light swirled 
and spread, colour came, faint at first as a lunar rainbow in Earth’s sky and 
then deepening, becoming richer, until the sea, from the dark shore to the 
furthest horizon, was one chromatic glory. The low overcast shone with 
reflected crimson and azure, jade and amethyst. 

“Like a dream in Glorious Technicolor,” said Whitley, perversely 
attempting to dispel the magic of the scene by the cheapness of his humour. 
It was so uncannily beautiful that it frightened him. 

Suddenly he tensed, stared hard at a point between the shoals and the 
beach. The silence was broken by the clicks as he moved the catch of his 
weapon from Safety to Automatic. “Look!” he whispered, pointing. 

Leonora followed the direction of his arm, black in silhouette against the 
luminosity of the sea. At first she could see nothing and then, straining her 
eyes, she could make out a moving, oddly symmetrical patch of lighter 
colour, fainter light against the background of brightly phosphorescent 
water. The object, whatever it was, was shining by reflection. 

It came to a stop when it was almost abreast of the mouth of the cave. 
There was a thunk, a noise like that of a sharply released bowstring but 
deeper, heavier, followed by the crash and rattle of falling rubble. The 
murmur of voices that had been coming from around the entrance—for 
almost everybody must have turned out to witness the shining sea— 
abruptly ceased, was replaced by shouts and screams. 

Whitley saw a line of vague shapes in the water, surging shoreward from 
the ... the ship? There was another deep twang, followed by another heavy 
impact on the cliff face. Somewhere, loud, insistent, a little drum started 
beating with an odd, broken rhythm. It seemed almost like a code of some 
sort. It probably was code. 

But Whitley was not listening to the drum. He remembered it afterwards, 
remembered how the staccato bursts from his gun had blended with it, had 
finally drowned it. But now all his conscious attention was focused on the 
sweeping flight of his tracer bullets as he hose-piped them upon the 
swimmers. He heard hoarse, croaking cries, saw the line of attackers 
dwindle and falter. 


A bolt from the weapon aboard the ship hurtled past, almost knocking 
him and the girl flat with the wind of its passing. It buried itself with a dull, 
sodden thud in the wet sand. Whitley shifted his fire from the swimmers in 
the surf to the dim, scarcely visible outline of the ship. He must have killed 
or disabled the gunners; their weapon was not used again during the action. 

Then, at long last, a flare exploded into sudden, incandescent life by the 
cave mouth. In its hard glare the figures of the attackers could be seen. 
They were humanoid. They were humanoid, but ... They were like frogs. 
They were like something out of a cartoon film by an evil, perverted 
Disney. 

The first wave—or what was left of it—was already out of the water. 
Waving vicious, gleaming knives the attackers charged up the beach. 
Whitley’s fire took them in the flank, and from the cave a half-dozen more 
guns opened up. Of the first wave only one of the natives won to within a 
hundred feet of the castaways. And he collapsed suddenly, literally torn to 
shreds by the concentrated fire. 

A second wave met the fate of the first. So did a third. 

There were no more. 

But still the gunners at the cave kept up their fire, raking the ship from 
stem to stern, shooting when it was obvious that there was nothing living at 
which to shoot. 

“Cease fire!” bawled Whitley. “Cease fire!” Then to Leonora, “Come on! 
We must stop those fools, and fast!” 

“What’s the hurry?” 

“Plenty. For a start, they’re wasting ammo. And I’ve got a ship, a ship! I 
don’t want her blown full of holes!” 

In less than an hour after the attack, the first, faint pallor of dawn was 
visible to seaward. And then, slowly, slowly, a dismal, wan daylight spread 
over sea and sky. With the dawn the spectacular phosphorescence of the sea 
vanished—almost as though some unseen hand had pulled a master switch. 

Whitley was pleased to see the daylight. He had been having to burn flare 
after flare to keep the ship under observation. She was obviously lying to 
some sort of anchor and he did not want the survivors of the crew either to 
weigh at leisure or to slip the cable and escape. And he did not want to 
launch his counter-attack until it was properly light. For there had already 
been casualties among the castaways. The sentry who had been on duty 
when the natives opened fire had been cut in two by the missile—a shaft 


about ten feet long, it was, with long, razor sharp blades projecting out from 
the head. And the second round had inflicted heavier losses—the only two 
children among the passengers, their mother and the ship’s biochemist. 

Five already, thought Whitley as he paced the ledge in front of the cave. 
Five out of sixty-four survivors. And when we attack, whoever’ still aboard, 
below decks, will fight like cornered rats. And we shall lose more, if they 
have the advantage of darkness. She’ll keep until daylight. 

To add to his worries a distant drum started to beat from what the coming 
of dawn identified as the north. It seemed to be some sort of code, and it 
seemed to have a questioning note. It seemed that somebody, somewhere, 
was trying to get into touch with the attacking party. And whoever it was, 
was persistent. 

Then the increasing light told Whitley that it was time for him to set his 
plan for seizing the ship into motion. And the end of the night meant that 
other things, too, would have to be done. There was one duty in particular. 

“But I can’t,” Whitley told the girl. “I can’t. It wouldn’t be right. After 
all, I’m not really one of you ...” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” she said. “Shall I tell Saunders to carry on?” 

Somebody had gone down to the beach to collect the broad-bladed knives 
from the dead natives. Somebody else had found some flat pieces of 
driftwood. And, during the night, what remained of the parachute had been 
washed ashore. Lengths of the heavy fabric were hacked from it to serve as 
shrouds. 

Whitley looked from the five muffled figures—two of them pitifully 
small—to where the working party was scratching away with knives and 
timber at the five trenches. Be honest, he told himself. Call them graves ... 
And the last one of us left alive will have nobody to bury him ... His morbid 
mood was made worse by the sullen, yellow sky overhanging the sullen, 
yellow sea. 

“I wonder,” said Leonora softly, “if it’s worth it. All this far travelling, to 
the end of the Galaxy ... It all has to be paid for.” 

“Tt has,” said Whitley. “It has.” He quoted softly, 

“ “Tf blood be the price of Admiralty, 

Lord God, we ha’ paid in full ...’ ” 
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It was Saunders who recited the brief burial service from memory. He 
was, thought Whitley with a certain cynicism, the ideal choice for the job. 
He had the centre of the stage—or, to be more exact, he had the only talking 
part in the centre of the stage. And his voice held more than a suggestion of 
pulpit bleat. But wouldn’t a street corner bray have been more suitable for 
an open air ceremony? Whitley wondered. He had the grace to be more than 
a little shocked by his irreverent thoughts. 

The Third Officer, his face solemn, reached the conclusion of his address. 
“And so we now commit the bodies of our brothers and sisters to ...” He 
hesitated, groping for words more suitable than the official form. “... the 
soil of an alien planet. We ...” 

His voice trailed off in a horrible gurgle. His hands went up to clutch at 
his throat, from which protruded a vaned, metal shaft about nine inches in 
length. He sagged, crumpled, fell slowly. From the cave mouth came the 
frenzied chattering of the automatic rifles of the sentries on duty; streams of 
tracer whined over the heads of the burial party. And from the anchored 
ship swept a volley of bolts, but the aim of the hidden marksmen was 
spoiled by the fire from the cave. 

Whitley caught Leonora a swinging blow that knocked her flat on her 
face. “Down!” he shouted. “Down! All of you!” 

Most of the others obeyed him, but two men made a dash for the safety 
of the cabin. They never got there. Before they had run half a dozen yards 
the bowmen, who seemed to have recovered their steadiness of aim, picked 
them off. The riflemen with the funeral party tried to return the crossbow 
fire from a prone position. But they had no cover and dared not raise 
themselves to take proper aim; their opponents were shooting through tiny 
ports, from behind inches of tough wood. 

On the fore deck of the ship appeared a cautious, crouching figure. It ran 
with a peculiar hopping gait, scuttering to where the anchor cable was led 
over some sort of windlass. Its intention, obviously, was to cut or slip so 
that the ship could be carried to safety by the strong current. Here, at last, 
was a target for the riflemen. The grotesque figure disintegrated. 


Whitley crawled to where Saunders was sprawled on the bloodied sand. 
Leonora was there before him. She crouched over the dead man, ignoring 
the bolts that whistled around her. She whispered, “There’s nothing we can 
do for him ...” 

“Then get down!” snapped Whitley. 

He thought, This won't do. This wont do at all, at all ... His mind, active 
once more, raced from plan to plan, from possibility to possibility, 
desperately sought some way out of the impasse. Much as he disliked the 
idea—for he was, typically of his time, a seaman who believed that the only 
gentlemanly way to fight a naval battle was at long range, with big guns—a 
piratical boarding party seemed to be the only solution. He raised his head 
cautiously, looked around him, shouted to draw the attention of the prone 
men and women. 

“T want volunteers,” he called. “About twelve of you. About twelve of 
you who can swim!” 

As Leonora had told him at the time of the stranding, there were very few 
swimmers among either crew or passengers. And some of those swimmers 
were women. These Whitley refused to consider, but he got his twelve men. 
They crawled to him over the sand, awaiting his further orders. 

“And the rest of you,” shouted Whitley, “dig yourselves foxholes. Scrape 
trenches in the sand for cover!” 

Then, without raising himself from his prone position, he contrived to 
wriggle out of his uniform, stripped himself to the brief undergarment that 
he wore under his shorts. He retained his belt, however. Through this he 
thrust one of the captured knives. The volunteers followed his example. 

He squirmed his way to the water’s edge. The sea, when at last he 
reached it, was stickily warm. He splashed through the shallows, trying 
hard to keep his body down. An occasional whistling bolt, too close for 
comfort, showed that he was under observation and fire from the ship. Over 
his head sang the covering fire from beach and cave. He tried, but 
unsuccessfully, to ignore the stream of missiles from both sides. He felt 
dreadfully exposed and alone and wondered where the rest of his boarding 
party had got to, and then heavy floundering from his rear assured him that 
he was being followed. 

He was never—in spite of what he had told Leonora—an expert 
swimmer and his amateurish breast stroke was painfully slow. From water 
level the ship looked huge—as big, almost, as one of the floating cities of 


his own time—yet distant. It seemed that he would never make it, that the 
strong current would sweep him down past the southern extremity of the 
reef. He tired, and tried swimming on his back. The blade thrust between 
belt and skin chafed him badly, inflicting several nasty little cuts on hip and 
thigh. It was too easy for him to remember how the sharks on Earth’s seas 
are attracted by fresh blood—and hard for him to refrain from a frantic, 
energy-wasting burst of speed. 

When he turned over again the ship, looking much smaller, was close. He 
realised that for some time there had been no fire from the natives, decided 
that from their positions they could not bring their weapons down to bear on 
anything at close range on the surface. That, he thought, made things a lot 
easier. 

The boarding party reached the ship by her counter-stern. There was no 
hope of climbing aboard there; even if the hull had not been so slimy as to 
offer neither foot- nor hand-hold, the overhang would have defeated any 
such attempt. Whitley hung on to the rudder for a while to recover his wind. 
Around him, the others trod water and looked enviously at the resting place 
that he had monopolised. He could sympathise with them, but he had no 
intention of shifting until he had got his wind back. 

Then—‘“We shall have to board forward,” he said. “By the anchor cable. 
It’s the only way.” 

As quietly as possible the men swam along the green, slimy side of the 
ship. He was afraid that the crew would be aware of what was happening, 
would line the rail and shower the swimmers with missiles. But the fire 
from the shore still continued, inhibited any activity on the exposed deck. 
And then, at last, Whitley came to the cable. It was not of metal chain but 
was woven from some vegetable fibre closely resembling coir. Like all else 
about the vessel it was thickly coated with algae, but the roughness of the 
rope afforded a grip in spite of this. 

It was taut, although not bar taut, and made an angle of about thirty 
degrees with the surface of the water. Luckily it did not come down through 
a hawsepipe but was led over a fairlead on the low bulwarks. Although he 
had never claimed to be a gymnast, the sailor thought that he could 
negotiate it without much difficulty. What he would have to face once he 
got on board he preferred not to think about. 

Hand over hand, he went up the cable. It was easy while the water still 
supported the weight of the lower part of his body, but once he was clear of 


the sea he had to throw his legs about the rope. Still, he went up it with 
reasonable alacrity. When his hands butted against the planking of the 
bulwarks he swung himself around so that he was lying on the cable, 
reached for the rail. He hoped that nobody was waiting with a sharp knife. 
A prolonged burst of fire from the shore indicated that somebody might 
have had that intention but had been effectively discouraged. 

He looked down. Below him, like a smooth, hairless sloth, little Morgan 
was hanging to the cable. And below him was Taberner, the Illyrian hunter. 
Whitley grinned down at them. 

“Over the top,” he whispered. “Over the top. And follow me as fast as 
you can!” 

The rifle fire abruptly ceased. 

A quick, muscle-cracking heave, and Whitley was standing on deck—but 
not for long. His bare feet scrabbled frantically for purchase and for a few 
seconds he executed a mad fandango on the slimy surface, finally falling 
with a bone-shaking crash. It was as well that he did; had he remained 
upright he would have stopped the bolt loosed from the shelter of the 
deckhouse amidships. On his back—the deck had a pronounced sheer—he 
slid aft, and before the native could reload his clumsy weapon the Earthman 
was upon him. 

Morgan and Taberner, boarding a few seconds later, saw a mad tangle of 
flailing arms and legs among which two knives flashed wildly. It was 
almost impossible to distinguish the combatants, so thickly was Whitley 
coated with the green slime. A little to one side stood another of the natives, 
holding a long spear poised in readiness. He, too, was having trouble in 
telling friend from foe. 

As Whitley had done, the cadet and the hunter slipped and staggered. But 
they managed to keep their feet. Like schoolboys on a snow slide they 
slithered aft. They were upon the second native almost before he realised 
what was happening, before he could do more than attempt to bring his 
Spear up to the ready. But the long-hafted weapon was brushed to one side, 
and one knife split his skull while the other buried itself in his body. 

Whitley was dimly aware of what was happening. As one in a dream he 
saw Morgan slam the deckhouse door, drop the spear into cleats on either 
side of it to hold it shut. He was aware that Taberner was hovering above 
the fight, poised on the balls of his feet, his knife ready. Afterwards he 
rather wondered how it was that he had been able to see so much. 


Afterwards he realised that he had been clutching desperately at anything 
outside the hideous, small world of hand to hand combat in which he was 
trapped. 

And he knew that he was weakening, knew that once he lost his grip on 
the native’s wrist the knife would slash or thrust, slash and thrust. He found 
it increasingly difficult to maintain his clutch on the slippery skin. And, 
even though he was fighting for his life, he found time to feel the utmost 
horror and revulsion for the slimy body pressed against his, for the rank, 
swamp stench of the thing. 

Then he heard Taberner talking in a low, intent voice. “Relax, Skipper. 
Relax. Let him get you down. It’s the only way.” 

He found it hard to force himself to make a pretence of yielding. It was 
wrong to allow his knife hand to be forced back, to let himself be pressed 
down by the noisome weight until his back was flat on the slime-covered 
deck. And yet it was an infinite relief to be able to stop struggling, to be 
able to put this whole, sorry business into another’s hands. Nevertheless, he 
did not relinquish his grip on the claw that held the knife. He trusted 
Taberner—but not that much. 

But even though the native could not use his knife, he had other weapons. 
The hideous, reptilian head was brought down, and down, and down. The 
wide mouth opened, revealing two serrated rows of needle-sharp teeth. The 
eyes were the eyes of a wild animal and Whitley knew, with a sickening 
certainty, that no peace with these people would ever be possible. 

Then Taberner’s knife flashed. The grinning head rolled off the green 
shoulders, striking Whitley’s flinching face as it fell. A nauseating flood of 
yellow ichor spouted over the seaman while the body on top of him 
twitched and jerked, went on twitching and jerking. Whitley rolled from 
under the convulsed carcass and staggered to the low rail, retching 
miserably. 

When he had finished he stood erect wearily, looked around. Save for 
Morgan, the deck was deserted. 

“Where are the others?” he asked. 

“Below,” answered the cadet. He added in a disappointed voice, 
“Taberner told me to stay with you.” 

“All right. We’ll go after them.” 

And then, as he started for the deckhouse doorway, he heard Taberner’s 
voice shouting exultantly, “Got him! And that’s the lot!” 


From the north came the staccato, questioning music of a distant drum. 
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In spite of the grimness of the situation, Whitley was a surprisingly 
happy man. He had a ship. 

He did not know how many hours of daylight remained before the 
coming of the storm-tormented night, but he was determined to make full 
use of every minute of them. There was so much to be done to and for the 
little vessel that had fallen into his hands. Another leader would have 
despatched exploring parties to investigate the possibilities of the island, to 
spy upon the natives—but this the sailor refused to consider until he had the 
means of making a quick getaway under his feet. He knew that there was a 
town or city to the nor’ard; it could be seen, on the occasions that the misty 
drizzle that had set in cleared, from the hill above the beach. And he knew 
that the inhabitants of this city must inevitably prove hostile. When they 
sent a second raiding party to enquire after the fate of the first they would 
meet with a warm reception. Until then—let sleeping dogs lie. And 
meanwhile—work, sleep, work and more work. 

After the killing of the last survivors of the ship’s crew Whitley decided 
to careen the vessel. The current was setting down on a long spit of sand 
running halfway out from the beach to the reef. All he had to do was to veer 
his cable—the windlass was primitive, but quite workable—until the ship 
grounded on the smooth, gently shelving bottom. Then it was a case of 
running masthead tackles out to convenient trees along the cliff top and 
heaving her over to expose her bottom. 

As he had suspected, she had no keel. This would mean, as her square rig 
implied, that she was capable of making a fair speed running free, but with 
the wind on the beam would proceed crabwise. But with the unsheathed 
bottom in its present disgusting state he doubted if she could make a bare 
two knots in a full gale. So everybody had to turn to with improvised 
scrapers to clean off the tendrils of weed and the numerous molluscs which, 
in conjunction, conveyed the impression of a sort of marine rock garden. He 
had, of course, no anti-fouling composition and doubted if this state of 
unnatural cleanliness would last for long; but he would careen at every 
available opportunity if need be. 


The inside of the ship was far from hygienic by Terran standards. The 
slimy green algae were everywhere. But some flat stones were found, and 
water and sand were in good supply and so, after many centuries, the holy- 
stone came into its own again. 

The vessel was about seventy-five feet in length with a beam of fifteen 
feet. There was a single mast, on which was hoisted one big, square sail. It 
was a primitive rig, one that argued a race but little advanced in the long 
climb upwards from savagery. And yet there was so much about the ship 
that was not primitive. There was a magnetic compass that was almost as 
good as anything that he had used in his own time. And there were the 
weapons—the knives and crossbows, both made of quite high grade steel, 
as was the huge, windlass-cocked affair mounted for’ard that fired the big, 
ten-foot shafts. They were the sort of things that a civilised man would 
make, perhaps, were he scratching around in the ruins of a highly 
technological civilisation, were he no longer able to manufacture modern 
small arms and artillery. And as for that crude, unseamanlike rig—it argued 
a people long used to mechanical propulsion having to relearn the lost arts 
of their fathers the hard way. 

Whitley, thinking about it, came to some rather uncomfortable 
conclusions. The natives were not nice people. They were inhospitable to 
the crews of wrecked spaceships. But they could have quite valid reasons 
for being that way. Suppose that at some time in the not too remote past 
their civilisation had been smashed, by raiders from the stars. Suppose that 
somewhere out on the Galactic Rim there was a warlike race—a race, 
possibly, whose members were almost identical with human beings in 
external appearance. They had come, and they had conquered, but they had 
not stayed. They had destroyed, but they had not rebuilt. Perhaps some sort 
of plague had driven them off this world ... It was an uneasy thought. 
Whitley was sorry, for more than personal reasons, that the biochemist had 
been killed. There was the surgeon—but he was too like the ship’s doctors 
of Whitley’s own time, a fairly competent general practitioner, incapable of 
carrying out any research. 

But there was little time for speculation. That rig had to be bettered. 
There was the parachute to draw upon for sailcloth, and what remained of 
the breeches buoy for standing and running rigging. There was a set of 
sailmaker’s tools among the small gear of the ship. It would be easy enough 
to contrive a suit of sails. 


After a deal of thought, Whitley decided on a standing lug and a jib. He 
was no sailor—making a subtle semantic distinction—but just a seaman. He 
thought it advisable to stick to a rig with which—it was the orthodox 
lifeboat rig of his time—he was familiar. The original yard could serve as a 
gaff. The blocks, which were in not bad condition and of quite fair 
workmanship, he would leave standing, merely substituting his own wire 
for the dubious looking cordage he had acquired with the ship. 

Then there was another idea that he had in mind, one that would entail 
putting the sweeps—there were six to a side—to a use of which their late 
owners would never have dreamed. By the time he finished he would be 
able to outsail anything on this alien sea. 

To him, while he was tracing diagrams in the sand with a stick, came 
Leonora. She stood for a while watching him, her expression of irritation 
deepening. She frowned. Truly, he had suffered a sea change. What had 
drawn her to him at first had been his loneliness, his bewilderment; he had 
been so obviously a fish out of water. Now he was a fish back in its native 
element. And he had no time, now, to spare for her. She knew that the ugly 
contraption out on the sandspit was more of a rival for his affections than 
any woman could have been. She forgot that this same ugly contraption was 
to prove a means of salvation for them all. Women, far too often, do not 
think with their brains. 

She coughed. 

He looked up from his diagram briefly, said, “Yes, Leo?” 

“Things are pretty well squared up inside the ship,” she told him. “We 
found some more of those slimy things with legs. Whether they were pets 
or pests I can’t say ...” 

“Pests, probably. Same as rats.” He studied the sand drawing. “That 
glorified crossbow on the foredeck is going to ruin the cut of my jib. But I 
don’t feel like dismounting it. It might come in useful.” 

“Can’t you think of anything but your beastly ship?” she flared suddenly. 

He looked up again, with an expression of mild surprise. “Why, no,” he 
said. 

“Pm sick and tired of it. So is everybody else. We should investigate this 
island, this world, find out something about the local flora and fauna. The 
emergency provisions won’t last forever, you know. But here we are, stuck 
on this ruddy beach, sweating and slaving away at your toy. And if she was 


good enough for the people who built her—after all, they must have known 
what they were doing—she’s good enough for you!” 

“She’s not. When she’s something like what a ship should be we shall 
have time to nose around. But we don’t know when the night is due—it’s all 
of thirty-six hours standard since dawn now—and we must get her finished 
before dark, if we can.” 

“And then?” 

“And then we get the hell out of here. We aren’t far from the equator—I 
unshipped a magnet from their spare compass card and used it as a dipping 
needle—and I think that we shall find a healthier climate in the polar 
regions.” 

“Then why the hell didn’t you land near the pole?” she demanded 
unreasonably. 

She turned sharply on her heel and strode away. For a few moments 
Whitley stared after her retreating figure, the beginnings of a frown 
furrowing his brow. Then he grinned ruefully and returned to his diagrams, 
engrossed in the problem of modifying his sail plan so as to allow for his 
armament. 

Leonora was in a vile temper as she paced along the beach. Halfway to 
the cave she was accosted by Mrs. Emerson. “Oh, Leo,” asked the chief 
stewardess, “don’t you think that it’s time that we started living off the 
country? The stores won’t last forever, you know.” 

“Don’t bother me,” snapped the girl. “See Whitley—Quinn, I mean. He’s 
the Great White Chief around here.” 

“But I thought ...” 

“Then don’t. There’s only one person allowed to do any thinking on this 
world.” 

Back in the cave, she tried to find something to occupy her mind. But the 
affairs of the hospital set up by the surgeon and herself were running quite 
smoothly. The wounds of those injured in the fighting were healing well; 
apparently the local micro-organisms had no appetite for human tissues. 
The two stewardesses who were acting as assistant nurses had things well in 
hand. But Leonora left one of them in tears and the other on the verge of 
attempted murder. She even browbeat old Mrs. Kent into a sullen silence. 

When she came out into the open the misty rain had cleared. To the 
eastward, about ten miles distant, lay a long, black archipelago. It had been 
seen before, but never so distinctly. She went back into the cave, found a 


pair of binoculars, came back inside and studied the chain of islands. It 
occurred to her that she might be able to see more, and perhaps something 
of interest, from the hill above the cliff top. 

Whitley had made a rule that nobody was to stir from the environs of the 
camp alone. In Leonora’s present mood, she felt that Whitley’s rules were 
made to be broken. Another of his rules was that any party away from the 
main body was to be armed. That made sense, so Leonora went back into 
the cave again to hunt for a spare rifle. But the weapons had been stowed in 
a new place and she did not know where it was. And she was determined to 
ask nothing of anybody—even a simple request for information would have 
been quite beyond her. In any case, the hill was of bare volcanic rock and 
she was confident that she would be able to see anything or anybody 
coming from the jungle below in ample time to make good her escape. 

It was only a short climb from the cave to the top of the cliff. To climb 
the hill, it was all of five hundred feet above sea level, took longer. Done in 
sweltering, humid heat the ascent was a major operation. 

When she was on the summit she looked, first of all, all around her. 
Down on the sandspit she could see the ship with the figures of men and 
women swarming about it, like ants around some huge insect that has 
blundered into their nest to its own undoing. To the north she could see the 
native town, just beyond the swamp, with the shapes of other vessels in the 
harbour. She wondered why the omniscient Mr. Whitley did not station a 
permanent look-out on the hill to keep an eye on the enemy’s shipping 
movements. She forgot that visibility was usually so poor that such a look- 
out would have been wasting his time beside standing a good chance of 
being killed or captured by raiders creeping up unseen. 

To the south, the volcano seemed more than usually active. She felt a 
little frightened as she watched the expanding plume of smoke. With the 
glasses she could see occasional spurts of lava shooting up over the crater 
rim. Once there was some kind of internal explosion that sent a shower of 
rocks high into the air. 

But she had come up here to look at the distant islands. From one end of 
the archipelago to the other she swung her glasses, and then back again. She 
thought that she saw smoke, but it may have been only a distant rain squall 
over the land. Her attention was distracted by a sudden movement in the sea 
about two miles out. Three huge shapes broke surface, the speed with which 
they had been travelling submerged lifting them high out of the water. They 


spread huge, graceful wings, soared and with lazy ease made off to the 
north east’ard. She had seen flying fish before, in the seas of her home 
planet, but they, like the flying fish of Earth’s seas, did not really fly. She 
watched these real flying fish with intense interest. 

Following their flight with the glasses she found herself looking at a 
flotilla of black shapes drifting down between the islands. She thought at 
first that this was a squadron of the natives’ sailing vessels, made to run 
down the hill to warn the camp of the impending raid. But she restrained 
herself. The fleet was miles off as yet, and she would have ample time to 
estimate numbers and armament before there was any real danger. 
Furthermore, it was essential that she stay at her post until the last possible 
moment, for it had been found that fog, or the thick, misty drizzle, was 
liable to close in with hardly a second’s warning. 

So she kept her attention glued to the advancing armada while, with a fair 
northerly wind and the south setting current down the straits to aid them, 
they closed with surprising rapidity. And then she began to have her doubts. 
There was a certain softness and irregularity of the outlines of both hulls 
and sails. And when she saw the leading ship lift, at the end of a long 
tentacle, a struggling, fishlike form from the water and lower it into its 
maw, her doubts became certainties. Still, it was interesting. She wondered 
if the strange beasts were entirely at the mercy of wind and tide or if they 
could sail—what was the term that Whitley had used?—close hauled. Blast 
Whitley, anyhow. Him and his ships. 

The scene before her was suddenly blotted out. Automatically she began 
to wipe the lenses of the glasses on the fabric of her shirt then realised that 
the fog, without warning, had shut down. She could no longer hear the 
cheerful sounds of voices and hammering from the beach. It was, suddenly, 
very lonely on the hill top. In spite of the heat she shivered. 

But she was confident that she would be able to find her way down. She 
had been up here before, with Whitley. Now if he were here he’d try to steer 
a compass course or he’d face the wind and tell you that the barometer was 
lower on your left hand than on your right, or something equally absurd. 
But he would be company. He would be able to laugh at you in a reassuring 
sort of way when you thought you heard soft, slithery noises on the rocks 
all around you. And he would have come with heavier armament than the 
pair of none too sharp surgical scissors that you just happened to have in 
your pocket. And he would have known what to do when the slithery 


sounds closed in from all sides and the fog stank with the revolting, fish- 
carrion odour of the natives. He would ... 

Leonora tried to scream, but a slimy, webbed hand was pressed over her 
mouth. She tried to use her scissors, but her arm was twisted and the little, 
inadequate weapon tinkled to the ground. Half dragged, half carried, she 
was borne off silently into the fog. 
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“Where’s Leo?” Whitley had roughed out his sail plan to his own 
satisfaction and now wanted somebody to talk to. “Where’s Leo, Doc?” 

“Don’t know,” grunted the surgeon. “She was in here a while ago, they 
tell me, playing hell and making herself generally unpopular. But that must 
have been before the fog shut down. Thought she was with you.” 

“TIl find out if the sentries have seen her,” said Whitley. 

“H’m. Quite worried,” said the doctor to Whitley’s retreating back. “But 
Leo’s too smart to get into trouble. And when you do find her, you’ll just 
have another row ...” 

And then Whitley was interrogating his sentries. Those to the north and 
the south of the beach were quite positive that she had not passed. So was 
the man who was stationed at the head of the path from the beach to the top 
of the cliff. But, somehow, his protests failed to carry conviction. 

“So you never left your post?” snarled Whitley. “You’re lying, and we 
both know it. Pll deal with you later.” He turned to Taberner and Morgan, 
who were accompanying him. “Come on!” 

The three men started up the path to the hill. The mist was clearing and 
the visibility was fair. They climbed rapidly, reached the hill top. They did 
not see what they had all been dreading to see—the girl’s body transfixed 
by a crossbow bolt or hacked by one of the broad-bladed knives. It was 
Whitley who found the scissors, their brightness already dulled by the 
saturated air. 

Taberner looked at the find, then started casting around like a hunting 
dog. He said, “There’s been a struggle here, Skipper. Look—you can still 
see where the slime was scraped off their feet by the sharp edges of the 
rock.” He pounced on something that had escaped the notice of the others, 
mutely gave it to Whitley for his inspection. It was a shred of cloth, once 
white but now stained a dirty green by the slime from the natives’ hands. 

“We’ll take the ship,” said Whitley. “We’ll sail her round and attack in 
force. Andif... if...” 

“No, Skipper,” said Taberner. “Too obvious. They’ ll be watching for us. 
But three men with rifles coming overland might, with luck, do something. 


A bigger party would be spotted.” 

Spacewomen are not, as a rule, prone to panic. Leonora was no exception 
to the rule, but she found it hard not to lapse into a futile, energy-wasting 
struggle. Struggle she did—but with what she hoped was a certain calmness 
and deliberation. She went on struggling long after it became obvious that 
she would be better advised to conserve her strength. But she was no match 
for the four members of the scouting party. Two held her arms, one kept his 
stinking, webbed hand tightly pressed over her mouth, the fourth led the 
way down the hillside. 

What made it hard for the girl was the knowledge of the hopelessness of 
her situation. Had her captors been human—even the lowest dregs of 
humanity—she would have stood a chance of winning clear by the use of 
weapons far more powerful than the little, futile pair of scissors that had 
dropped unheeded to the ground, than the broad, sharp knives of the 
natives. But on these aliens the old, black magic would never work, could 
never work, not even had she possessed a command of their uncouth 
language. 

Aliens? 

No, not quite. There was something too familiar about them. 

She remembered her biology courses when she was doing her training at 
Woomera Space Academy on Earth. She remembered her biology courses 
and the specimens used for instruction and demonstration—the specimens 
that must have been living quite happily and carefree lives until captured. 
Woman dissects frog, she thought. That’s not news. But ... She started to 
struggle again, even more desperately. The leading native turned, croaked 
something, gave her a stunning buffet on the side of the head. 

The texture of the ground underfoot was changing. The rocks gave way 
to a more even and softer footing. She could not look down—the native 
whose hand was over her mouth had forced her head back to that she could 
see only the murky yellow sky—but she could feel the surface through the 
soles of her thin sandals. It was like moss. 

As they progressed, it became more marshy. The mud oozed between her 
toes, crept up her ankles. She could hear the loud squelching noises as her 
captors set their broad, webbed feet down, the sucking sounds as they lifted 
them. And the warm slime mounted above her ankles, her knees. Inch by 
disgusting inch it climbed her thighs. The stink of corruption, of fecund life 
decaying even as it flourished, became overpowering. Once again she tried 


to look down and this time met with no resistance. She saw that she was 
being taken across a swamp, a quaking quagmire of black, stinking mud. 

Perhaps the natives knew a secret path across the seemingly trackless 
filth, perhaps their webbed feet gave them the support that a man would 
lack. But Leonora knew that no rescue party could come this way—if there 
ever were a rescue party. She did not consider the possibility of a rescue by 
sea. Whitley’s sailing ship was still no more to her than a rather 
incomprehensible masculine toy. 

With slow, uncanny rhythm the surface of the swamp heaved and 
pulsated. Now and again great bubbles would rise from its depths, break 
surface and burst. One of these floated up under the party, oversetting 
captors and captive into the stinking mire. And when it exploded, the stench 
of the swamp was multiplied a thousandfold. Leonora choked and retched. 
So great was her physical discomfort that she did not think to take the 
opportunity of breaking free from her captors. It was as well that she did 
not. Had she escaped she would, in all probability, have sunk without trace 
in the noisome depths. 

As the journey continued, Leonora saw long, dripping tentacles rise 
questingly from the slime. Once one approached them, undulating over the 
shivering surface like a snake. A native slashed at it with his knife, slicing 
off its tip. It withdrew hurriedly. And then she saw another lift something 
small, black and amorphous from the mud. It struggled and squealed, was 
withdrawn from sight. Only a few, slow bubbles marked the spot where it 
had vanished. 

And then the gait of the natives became less of a swim, more of a walk. 
Her feet found something approaching solidity. At last there was firm 
ground under them once more. She looked ahead, saw a stockade in which 
yawned an open gate. 

Her captors hustled her through the town far too fast for her to form any 
estimate of its size, too fast for her to appreciate its nature. She had fleeting 
glimpses of huts apparently made of reeds and mud, of the forlorn ruins of 
stone buildings among which stood the miserable shacks. She saw the 
grotesque people, heard the chorus of croaking voices, ducked involuntarily 
as clods and filth were hurled in her direction. She felt almost grateful to 
her captors when, after they had made a threatening display of their knives, 
the barrage ceased. 


And then she was being dragged along the waterfront. There was a quay 
of slimy stone and along it, moored in tiers, were the ships. To Whitley, the 
stark beauty of masts and standing rigging would have meant something. 
He would have been able to make a rough estimate of tonnage, of carrying 
capacity. But all this was wasted on the girl. What she did see—and who 
could have missed it?—was the spaceship made fast alongside a wharf of 
her own. Like a huge buoy she was, floating there with her stern 
submerged, the shallow dome housing her control room well above the 
water. Of her Terran origin there was no doubt. In spite of the green algae 
thickly coating her hull the golden star and rocket insignia of the Survey 
Service was visible. 

The girl tried to dig her heels in, to hang back, to look at the ship of 
space, so incongruous among the slovenly little surface craft. But the talons 
of her captors dug viciously into her arms and she was dragged, half sliding, 
along the quay. 

One thing more did she see before she was hustled down a flight of wide, 
stone stairs. This was a basin, its seaward side fenced in. The fencing was 
of two different periods. There was an elaborate, fanciful tracery of wrought 
metal. It was patched, in the frequent gaps, by a crude interlacing of rough 
laths. In the basin swam myriad creatures. Some were merely a head and 
tail, some showed the beginnings of fore and hind legs. A few, their tails 
almost withered away, squatted at the water’s edge, stared at her with 
hostile, curious eyes. With a note of interrogation they croaked at her 
escorts. Brusquely, her escorts replied. And then she was stumbling down 
the worn steps into the darkness. 
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There was, after a while, light of a sort. From concealed sources it came, 
a green, flickering glow. By its dim, fitful illumination her captors seemed 
more froglike than ever. Their appearance, combined with the watery 
quality of the lighting, engendered the illusion that she was being dragged 
down, and down, and down, fathoms down beneath the sea surface. She 
found herself regretting that this was no more than an illusion. She longed 
for water, for clean water to wash from her face and body, her clothing and 
hair, the muck of the swamp. As an ambassadress of humankind, albeit an 
unwilling one, she was acutely conscious of the fact that her appearance left 
much to be desired. 

At length they came into a great chamber. Along one side of it was an 
enormous, rectangular window. Through this came the dim, diffused light 
of the fathoms deep sea. Uncouth things swam outside, pressed hideous 
faces against the glass, stared at those inside the room. Those inside the 
room ignored them. 

The floor was running with little rivulets of moisture, while others 
trickled down the sweating stone walls. Over all were the ubiquitous green, 
slimy algae, hanging in festoons from walls and ceiling. There was a rank 
odour of moist decay. 

Here and there, against the walls, were machines at whose purpose she 
could not, at first, guess. They appeared to be the essence of simplicity, 
however, just huge drums, on their sides, with one parchment-covered face 
open to the inside of the room. By each one stood two batrachians, one 
holding a stick and the other a pad and stylus. She became aware of a 
tapping in broken rhythm emanating from one of the drums. Then the 
staccato song ceased with a flourish. The native with the stick rattled out 
reply or acknowledgment on the diaphragm before him while the one with 
the stylus scribbled rapidly on his pad. He brought the pad to the low stone 
table from which, until now, Leonora’s attention had been distracted. The 
native seated on the floor at its head snatched the pad from the webbed 
hand of the messenger, held it briefly before his eyes. He croaked rapidly to 
his fellows along both sides of the table, and some of them made guttural 


reply. He barked an order to the messenger who, bowing low, withdrew. 
The native with the stick beat a rapid tattoo on his instrument and then, for 
a little, there was silence. 

Apprehensively, Leonora studied the group at the table. She allowed 
herself to hope. She had not been slaughtered out of hand so, possibly, there 
was a chance that she might establish communication with these beings, 
convince them that the castaways had no evil intentions. 

The natives around the table were, superficially, no different from the 
others—but they were, without doubt, the rulers of this watery world. 
Authority sat on them like a garment. It was, in fact, their only garment, 
discounting their ornaments of bright gems and intricately worked gold, 
their badges of rank and office. It was these jewels that made it obvious that 
these were no savages but newly crawled from the swamps, that made it 
plain to Leonora that she was facing the representatives of an ancient 
culture. She remembered the ruins that she had seen, the shattered, fused 
stonework that was in such contrast to the miserable reed huts. And, once 
again, conscious of the cold, hostile stares to which she was being 
subjected, she worried about her filthy and bedraggled appearance. 

Then she gasped. 

She had not noticed the pair of hoses being run out from cocks on the 
walls. The jets of water were all about her, were striking her face and her 
body with painful violence. She cried out in futile protest. The streams 
played on her from head to foot, left no inch of her unwashed. She grinned 
ruefully. She had wanted a bath and now she was getting one. She would 
have preferred to have taken it in conditions of greater privacy, but she was 
grateful. 

She cried out again, but with fear rather than shock, as clawlike hands 
tore at her clothing, ripping it from her. She could not cover herself; her 
wrists and ankles were held with brutal firmness. She tried to struggle, but it 
was useless. And so, exhausted, she stood there, returning with what 
remnants of dignity she could muster the cold stares of the creatures around 
the table. 

One of them got to his feet, approached her slowly. She was dreadfully 
afraid. She knew, intellectually, that she could not possibly hold any sexual 
appeal for this ... this monster, but the dread persisted. She knew that she 
would scream when he touched her—yet, when he did, she remained silent. 
She felt that a display of fear on her part would gratify her tormentors. 


The sharp, exploratory fingers flickered over her shrinking skin—lightly 
at first, then scratching her painfully. They prodded the joints of her arms 
and legs, became entangled with her hair, lingered curiously on her breasts. 
Then, roughly, she was turned around, almost falling, jerked erect by her 
captors. She shuddered and whimpered as she felt those prodding, 
scratching fingers on her shoulders, up and down her back, on her buttocks, 
behind her knees. She was almost relieved when she was twisted around 
again to face the inquisitors. At least she could see what they were doing. 

They were arguing among themselves. They were pointing at her, 
croaking loudly. The biologist—or the xenologist—was trying to make 
some point, was endeavouring to shout down the others. Again his hands 
were on her, obviously with no sexual intent, but painful, utterly 
humiliating. 

A decision seemed to have been reached. The beings at the table rose to 
their feet, moved with a grotesque hopping motion towards a doorway. The 
one who had examined her followed. Leonora was dragged after them, 
slipping and stumbling, kept from falling by the cruel hands of the guards. 

Along a tunnel they hustled her, up a short flight of stairs. Into another 
big room she was taken, a shadowy place along the walls of which loomed 
motionless figures, indistinct at first in the dim lighting. She was cuffed and 
prodded towards a group of such figures. There was a man—a man in a 
spacesuit (or battle armour?). And there, beside him, was an articulated 
skeleton. But the skeleton, at second glance, was not human. The arms were 
wrong, and the legs, each with an additional joint. Then she was propped up 
beside the third figure, the naked man. She cried out to it—then realised 
that it was not alive, that it was either a piece of cunning taxidermy or a 
dummy. And the shape of the head was wrong, and there was a featherlike 
crest instead of hair, and although the torso was almost human those long, 
multi-jointed arms and legs gave it an oddly arthropodal appearance. 

The xenologist was mauling her again, was demonstrating that she was 
not, could not be, a member of this race. (The race that had destroyed the 
cities, wiped out a civilisation, left seeds of hatred of which all who came 
after them would reap the harvest?) 

Again she was dragged over the slimy floor. In spite of her terror she felt 
absurdly embarrassed when she was halted before the effigy of the Survey 
Service Commander, neat and trim in his white shorts and shirt, the cap, 
with its star and rocket badge, tilted at the regulation angle. The obviously 


human skeleton mounted beside him she ignored, but she could not ignore 
the too lifelike dummy of the unclothed man, the Earthman, beside it. And 
then there were the hands again, the cruel, passionless hands, demonstrating 
the obvious differences between the woman and this other ... specimen. 

And yet, in spite of her pain, her humiliation, a certain wry humour 
asserted itself. These people could know little, if anything, of the sexual 
characteristics of mammals. Possibly they, themselves, reproduced 
asexually. They would assume that she was a member of yet a third species, 
would begin to think that they had had the misfortune to evolve on a world 
at the very crossroads of the Universe. 

But the first visitors had brought fire and slaughter and destruction, and 
the second visitors—and the rule of the Survey Service was to ask questions 
first, to shoot afterwards only if absolutely necessary—had themselves been 
slaughtered. The third visitors, who had not been slow to defend 
themselves, could not expect different treatment. 

But they could, and would, dish it out as well as taking it, thought 
Leonora as she was dragged out of the museum. 

Such thoughts were better than thoughts of what was going to happen to 
her. 
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He stirred and shifted uneasily on the couch. The pain between his 
shoulder blades was still there, although now it was little more than an 
irritation. He was bathed in perspiration. He longed for the fresh, cool air 
of Earth, was sickened by the steamy atmosphere of the hothouse planet. 

He opened his eyes, looked without comprehension at the warped 
perspective, the wavering outlines, the subtly altered colours of the room. 
He reached for the pack of cigarettes on the bedside table beside the couch, 
shook one from it, put it to his mouth. Although he drew in sharply it failed 
to ignite. And yet the paper felt dry enough. He picked up the box of 
matches, struck one diffidently, stared at the flame and then, just before his 
fingers were burned, lit the cigarette. He inhaled deeply. 

Outside, in the garden, the doctor was having trouble with his mower. 
The motor misfired, stopped, started again with an oddly uneven rhythm. 
The annoying sound pulled him back to the here and now. 

He thought, What a dream! God, what a dream! And the worst part of it 
was being in two dreams at once. To dream as a woman, as well as a man 
... But we did, when we made love in the cave, fuse ... Fuse? Is that the 
right word? There’s something of her in me, and something of me in her. But 
she’s not real. She’s just a woman in a dream—and the women in dreams 
are so often so much better than the women of real life, of reality ... 

He turned his head, looked towards the armchair. But it was no longer a 
chair. It was a cage, and in the cage, miserably huddled, naked, her golden 
skin marred with angry scratches, was ... 

Leonora. 

She looked at him, said nothing, but the appeal was there in her eyes. 

Outside, in the garden, the doctor was having trouble with his mower. 
The motor misfired, stopped, started again with an oddly uneven rhythm. 

From the north drifted the querulous mutter of the drums. 
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From the north drifted the throb and mutter of the querulous drums. 

Whitley tore his attention away from the ominous sound, listened to what 
Paine, the Second Engineer, was saying. He was a good man, Paine. He was 
quiet, unassertive, but he got things done. He preferred to work by himself, 
in his own way, but in Whitley’s absence he was the only one who could be 
trusted to take charge. 

“I can’t make promises,” said Paine. “But I’ Il try.” 

“I know you’ll try,” said Whitley, looking up at the lean, heavily lined 
face of the tall, thin, engineer. “I know you’ll try. But chase those lazy 
bitches up on the sailmaking. And carry on with that other job. When we 
get back it may be necessary to make a quick getaway.” 

“T’ll do my best,” said Paine gloomily. 

Taberner and Morgan stood by, waiting. Each was armed, as was 
Whitley, with a broad-bladed native knife and a rifle. Each held a plank. 
These planks had been among the stores of the captured ship. Perhaps they 
had been carried so that on the spot repairs could be made in the event of 
the hull’s being holed by an uncharted rock. But their original purpose did 
not matter so long as they afforded a means of getting over the swamp. 

Whitley picked up his planks; he was carrying two of them, the second 
one, he hoped, would be needed for the return journey. He said, “Let’s go.” 
He motioned to Taberner, the tracker and hunter, to take the lead, followed 
him up the path to the cliff top around the base of the hill. 

The little man followed the trail of the raiding party with ease down to 
the swamp verge. Here it ceased. The slimy mud could not hold a footprint 
for long. 

The three men looked across the heaving expanse to where, on the further 
side, a row of tall growths, not unlike the tree ferns of Terran antipodean 
rain forests, marked more or less solid ground. It looked a long way. It was 
a long way. But it was a way that had to be travelled. 

Whitley went first. He waded in, cringing from the sliminess, until he felt 
himself sinking. He threw himself flat on his two boards, which he had 
lashed together. They supported his weight. Experimentally, fearful of 


losing his precarious balance, he kicked his feet. With painful slowness he 
crept forward. His face was almost touching the surface of the stinking mud 
and the stench was overpowering. At first he wanted to vomit—and then the 
problems of propulsion were such that he almost forgot his physical 
discomfort. 

Oddly enough, the passage of the swamp became almost boring. It went 
on for so long a time, there was so much repetition of the exhausting 
motions necessary to keep the planks inching ahead. Danger, when it came, 
was almost welcome. Now and again there were the tentacles rising, blindly 
questing, from the fetid depths, but only once did they constitute a menace. 
One of them snaked along the surface unobserved and caught Morgan by 
the ankle. Taberner brought his blade into action in time. And then there 
was something that could almost have been a Terran crocodile, except that 
instead of legs it had broad fins on which it slithered over the surface. It 
followed them all the way to the further shore, whistling plaintively, but 
made no attempt to attack. 

There was, after all, a sentry among the tree ferns. Like Whitley, before 
he had worked out his plan of campaign, he had decided that the swamp 
was impassable to the Earthmen. When they found him he was seated at 
ease under a low bush bearing huge, purple, fleshy blossoms, from which 
emanated a stench of putrescent sweetness. Around these hovered a cloud 
of little flying things, about the same size as a Terrestrial bee. All the 
Native’s attention was centred on them. At intervals his mouth would open 
and a long, whiplike tongue would flicker out and back with lightning 
rapidity. Each time the number of insects would be diminished by one—but 
the supply was seemingly inexhaustible. It lasted out for his time. The 
humans left him with a cleft skull into which, already, were squirming the 
long, pallid worms that had appeared, as though by magic, from the sodden 
earth. 

The gate in the stockade through which Leonora had been taken was still 
open. The guard here was more alert than the first one had been pacing back 
and forth, his crossbow ready. To have attacked from a distance, with 
firearms, would have been to raise a general alarm. 

“Leave this to me, Skipper,” said Taberner. 

Beneath the trees there was a thick layer of vegetable detritus. In this the 
hunter rolled, the pallid green leaves and rubbish adhering to the mud with 
which he was liberally coated. Taberner had taken the first guard’s 


crossbow and quarrels. He loaded and cocked the weapon. Then, taking 
advantage of every scrap of cover, he crept closer and closer to the native, 
until the range was so short that he could not possibly miss, even with this 
unfamiliar weapon. There was a faint, musical twang. The guard crumpled. 

Then, cautiously at first, but with increasing boldness, they passed 
through the stockade and entered the town, rifles ready. Taberner lagged 
behind, ran to catch them up. He said, “They won’t be shutting that gate 
again in a hurry!” Whitley said nothing, but thought how lucky he was to 
have a man of the hunter’s ability and experience along. 

Had it not been for the sentry at the gate and the lived-in appearance of 
the crude, filthy huts they would have thought that they were entering a 
ghost town. The sullen, yellow sky brooded over the deserted streets, the 
empty squares. But as they penetrated deeper, threading their way through 
filth and rubbish, they heard the sound of batrachian voices. Like a distant 
chorus of bull frogs it was—a sound oddly homely in these outlandish 
surroundings. 

Homely, thought Whitley. Homely, but menacing. 

Obsessed by a sense of extreme urgency he pushed on, his rifle at the 
ready. Caution was forgotten. He knew that he would find Leonora at the 
place from which drifted the rhythmic, unmelodious chanting of the frog 
people, augmented now by the throb and rattle of little drums. 

They ran through the last street of huts, burst into a wide square, a level 
space around which stood the ruins of once great buildings. In the centre of 
it was a pile of broken masonry—it had been a fountain, perhaps, or a 
statue. Around this mound milled the natives, a great mob of them, making 
the air hideous with their outcry. And on the mound was a gallows shape, 
two uprights and a crossbar. From this bar hung the body of the girl, 
suspended by the wrists, her feet clear of the ground. Her face and figure 
were blurred by the filth with which she was coated, quivering with the 
impact of each fresh ball of slimy mud flung by her tormentors. And, 
pushing their way through the frenzied crowd, came the spear bearers, the 
blades tipping the long shafts that they carried gleaming wickedly. There 
was no doubt as to their intention. 

It was impossible to say which of the three men opened fire first. And 
they were unanimous in their choice of target; it was the spear carriers that 
fell first, all twelve of them smashed down by the impact of the singing 
tracer, all twelve of them shredded bloodily. And then the rifles were 


swinging, swinging, and the mob was going down like grass before a 
scythe. Through the massed dead, careless of the blades that flickered up at 
him in the hands of those still a-dying, trampled Whitley. He reached the 
mound of slime-covered rubble, ran up it. He saw that Leonora’s eyes were 
open, that she was looking at him. He saw her mouth move, saw her teeth 
startlingly white against the muddied face, but he could not hear what she 
was saying for the noise of Morgan’s and Taberner’s covering fire, for the 
beating of the drums, for the hissing screams of the natives. 

His arms were around the nearer of the uprights. It was embedded in the 
rubble, but not firmly. He strained and heaved, felt it give, felt it come up 
and clear from the broken stonework. It fell with a clatter and then, the 
crossbar sagging from its remaining support, Leonora had fallen against 
him. He held her to him with his left arm, with the knife in his right hand he 
slashed the ropes at her wrists. He staggered as her weight came on him but 
kept his footing. 

She was babbling something, sobbing, but he could not hear what it was. 
Her arms were about him, holding him tightly. And he, he realised, was 
sobbing too. 

He took control of himself. He asked, “Can you walk?” 

“I... I don’t think so ...” 

Whitley slung her over his shoulder in a fireman’s lift, picked his way 
down the stones. He was dimly aware of Taberner’s voice, “Hurry up, 
Skipper. No time to lose!” As though to emphasise the hunter’s words a 
crossbow bolt whistled past his head, followed by a second one. There was 
a burst of automatic fire in reply. 

And then there was the retreat to the swamp. Rifles answered crossbow, 
vaned bolts and tracer bullets skimmed past each other on their opposed 
trajectories. Through it all trudged Whitley, unable to take any further part 
in the fighting himself, hampered by the girl, his rifle lost somewhere in the 
square. At times she squirmed and protested, begging to be let down, but he 
ignored her pleas. To have and to hold, he was thinking. To have and to hold 
... He could keep on forever like this. He could carry her across the Galaxy 
and back. 

He felt resentment when Taberner called a halt, but he eased the weight 
on his shoulders by lowering Leonora to the ground. She sagged against 
him but was able to stand with his support. 


He saw what had happened. A party, sent by a roundabout way, had 
reached the stockade before the fugitives. But the hinges of the gate, the 
crude hinges made from hide, had been cut by Taberner when the Earthmen 
entered the town. The natives were struggling to push the gate into place— 
but before they could do so they were cut down by the automatic rifles. 

Once through the gate they made better progress. Leonora resisted 
Whitley’s attempt to carry her again, staggered rather than ran by his side. 
Morgan ran on the other side of her. And then Whitley stopped. “Where’s 
Taberner?” he demanded. 

He saw the little hunter running to catch up with them. He gasped, when 
he reached them, “I’ve been making that gateway an unhealthy place for the 
bastards. They won’t be keen on poking their noses outside in a hurry.” He 
added, “What a pity their hides have no market value ...” 

“What’s that?” demanded Whitley sharply. 
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That was an earth tremor that all but threw them off their feet. It was 
repeated, with greater violence. From the walled township behind them rose 
to a crescendo of guttural cries through and above which, staccato, insistent, 
throbbed and rattled the little drums. 

Whitley looked to the south’ard. The volcano, that by night had served as 
a beacon light, that by day had been a brooding, omnipresent column of 
smoke, had awakened to furious activity. Great spurts of molten matter 
fountained from its crater and, in spite of the freshening northerly breeze, 
an ominous rumble was increasingly audible. 

He said, trying to sound matter of fact, “Time we got back.” 

The four planks were where they had left them. Hard by was what 
remained of the body of the first sentry—a scatter of clean bones. Whitley 
spared them barely a glance. He slashed the lashings that had held his two 
planks together, gave one to Leonora with hasty instructions as to its use. 

The boards were launched, one by one, on to the surface of the swamp. 
The warm slime was hot now, the bubbles rising from its depths more 
frequent. And, mixed with the rank odour of decay, there was the sharp tang 
of sulphur dioxide. 

In spite of the menaces of the burning mountain, the shivering earth, the 
natives did not easily give up the chase. Of this the fugitives became aware 
when they were a third of the way across the morass. They had been 
progressing slowly but steadily, their senses dulled by the hard, hot work, 
when the shower of bolts hissed into the mud around them, all of them 
wide. It is hard to take accurate aim when treading water—or mud. 

Nonetheless, succeeding volleys showed improved accuracy. And they 
were no longer coming from right behind the fugitives, but from both sides. 
It was obvious that the pursuit was gaining fast. Had the natives possessed 
the confidence to close in and fight it out hand to hand they would have 
made a finish of it—but it seemed that they had a healthy respect for the 
Terran firearms. 

When a bolt stuck, quivering, in a plank only an inch before his nose, 
Taberner cursed. “This is no bloody good!” he snarled. 


“Tt’s not,” agreed Whitley. “We have to stop and fight it out. You, 
Morgan, give me your rifle, then carry on ahead with Miss Starr.” 

The cadet protested, “But, sir, if anybody gets out of this mess, it should 
be you. There’s the ship, and ...” 

“Surely some bastard knows something about sailing beside me. Get 
ashore with Miss Starr as soon as you can—then run to the camp for help. 
Jump to it!” 

He raised his head a little from the plank, saw that his orders were being 
obeyed. Then he and the hunter disposed their bodies comfortably athwart 
their planks. Taberner produced an almost clean rag from somewhere about 
his body and with it the two men wiped the worst of mud from their rifles. 

The batrachians had them almost surrounded. The two horns of the 
crescent were closing in. Hastily, Whitley loosed off a burst at the leaders 
on the left flank; Taberner disposed of those on the right. Leonora and 
Morgan were no longer in immediate danger. The main body, the rearguard, 
halted, stirred uneasily, shifting from foot to foot. The squelching and 
popping of the broad webs on the mud was distinctly audible. The spectacle 
was almost ludicrous. 

“Ammo’s short,” grunted Taberner. 

“Yeah. Give ’em another burst to keep ’em happy, and we’ ll carry on.” 

Both men fired, then got back into position on their boards. The rest, if so 
it could be called, had refreshed them. Their feet going like outboard 
motors they hastened in pursuit of the cadet and the girl, neither of whom 
seemed to have made very good progress. Further volleys of bolts from the 
rear splashed into the mud—but, as before, the shooting was far from 
accurate. 

The edge of the swamp, with its tall, rank growths, loomed ever closer 
and more desirable. It seemed that solid ground was almost within grasping 
distance, that Leonora and Morgan were on the point of wading ashore and 
that Taberner and Whitley would soon follow them, when the black slime 
ahead erupted fantastically. Scaly, webbed hands lifted from the ooze, 
clutched at the boards, at the bodies and the clothing of the humans riding 
them. Whitley had thought of the natives as frogmen—and frogmen they 
had proved themselves to be, in the twentieth century Terran sense. 

Knives were out on both sides, once bright metal gleaming dully through 
the coating of filth. Taberner stared stupidly at a right arm that ended 
abruptly in a scarlet spouting wrist. By a miracle of contortion he got his 


left hand around to the rifle slung at his back, grasped the barrel and 
brought the butt crashing down across the bulging eyes glaring at him from 
the mud. Whitley and Morgan were cutting and thrusting desperately, trying 
to keep the girl between them—but attack was coming from below as well 
as from all sides. And then Leonora had snatched the seaman’s rifle from its 
sling, was laying about her like an Amazon, screaming and spitting like a 
wildcat. She was no longer someone to be protected; she was fighting more 
viciously than were the men. 

The liquid mud was alive, now, with more than the frogmen. It may have 
been the odour and the taste of freshly shed blood, it may have been the 
frantic struggling and threshing. But, first singly and then by dozens, 
appeared the long, thin tentacles. Blindly, inexorably, they snaked among 
the combatants, and once their coils had hold only a ready knife spelled 
salvation, and for each one lopped short twenty uninjured ones made their 
appearance. 

Taberner was gone, and nobody had seen him go, but the fight went on. 
Had it been in water, the natives might well have been at an advantage, but 
the thick mud hampered their movements, slowed their reactions, and the 
knife hands of the humans were working in air. And the value of surprise 
had been lost and, freakishly, the tentacles seemed to be discriminating, 
seemed to prefer as their prey the batrachians. 

But they went on hacking and stabbing, the three of them, when the fight 
was over, when it was upon hideous, bloated corpses that their blows fell, 
on tentacles that sprawled limply, squirming spasmodically and feebly, over 
the bubbling surface. 

The bubbling surface. 

It was not boiling—yet, but the bed of the swamp must have been heated 
almost to boiling point. The humans, suddenly, felt the heat strike them like 
a blow. It was not so hot that they, warm-blooded animals, could not endure 
a few more moments of it—but it was hot enough to have caused the deaths 
of their cold-blooded enemies. And hot enough to make it imperative to get 
out—and quickly. 

Progress was less easy now than it had been. The belt of dead and dying 
batrachians was relatively narrow, but all manner of obscene shapes had 
drifted up from the depths, were sprawled in hampering tangles of limbs 
and tentacles in their path. And there was a thickening fog over the surface 
of the mud, a fog that, when breathed, burned the lungs, that had the two 


men and the woman hanging choking and helpless, racked by coughing fits, 
on their frail boards. 

Leonora, who was in the lead, realised, almost without comprehension, 
that she was trying to propel herself through a tangle of coarse reeds and 
grasses. She fell off the plank, then rose shakily erect. The heaving ground 
lifted under her, threw her flat on her face. She picked herself up again. 
Through the mist she saw Whitley and Morgan, stationary in the slime, their 
legs kicking mechanically, their hands making futile paddling motions. She 
waded out into the almost boiling ooze. One after the other she grasped 
their collars, pulled them to their feet. “We made it,” she said, over and over 
again. “We made it.” 

“We made it,” repeated Whitley dully. He thought of little Taberner, 
somewhere under the boiling mud. He thought that if anybody should have 
died for Leonora, it should have been himself. But dying would have been 
the ultimate evasion of his responsibilities. 

He wanted to rest, to recover—but this was neither the time nor the place 
for resting. At any moment the swamp might erupt in a torrent of boiling 
mud. And there were the other people, and there was the ship. 

He drove Morgan and the girl up the slope, cursing them, at times 
striking them. And he drove himself. Every step was an exercise in will 
power, and every inhalation called for the determination to ignore the pain 
induced by the sulphurous fumes. He drove them as he drove himself, 
Staring at the two shapeless, filth-caked figures staggering up the slope 
ahead of him. 

And yet, with some detached portion of his mind, he was able to see, to 
observe, to realise that the island was in the process of disintegration. To the 
south, down wind, was the column of flame-shot smoke overhanging the 
volcano. Frequent, heavy detonations shook the air and shook the ground. 
And little, terrified things brushed past them, at times almost oversetting 
them, fleeing madly towards the north and non-existent safety. 

They came, at last, to the path leading to the cliff edge. But there was 
now no sharply defined brink, there was only a slide of rock and rubble 
sloping down to the beach. Sharp anxiety assailed Whitley, made him 
quicken a pace that had already reached the seeming limits of endurance. 
He and the others were sobbing as they slipped and scrambled down over 
the sharp stones, cutting and bruising feet and bodies. 


At the bottom of the slide Whitley slipped and fell. With his collapse it 
seemed that all the strength and the will had gone out of him. He lay face 
down on the shuddering sand, wishing only to rest, hating the hands that 
were shaking him, the voices that were talking urgently at him. He heard 
somebody—a woman?—gasp, “Help me. Help me, Morgan ... He’s too 
heavy ...” 

And then he was dragged over the beach, face downward, and he heard 
the murmur of the low breakers, felt the warm, brackish water surging up 
about him. A wave splashed over his head. He coughed and spluttered—but 
it seemed that strength had come from the sea—the sea that, after all, was 
his native element. He opened his eyes and saw Leonora. She was washing 
the caked filth from her body. With something of a shock he realised that 
she was naked. The sight of her nudity did nothing to him. He could have 
taken her in the square of the batrachian city, when he rescued her, but not 
now. But there would be other places, other times, and this was neither the 
time nor the place to enthuse over the spectacle of a beautiful woman at her 
toilet, much less to entertain lustful thoughts about her. 

Somebody was running along the beach. It was Paine. The engineer gave 
Leonora no more than a passing glance, waded out into the sea to Whitley. 
“Quinn!” he said urgently, “we’ve got to get out of here.” 

“Is everybody aboard the ship?” 

“Everybody but you people,” replied Paine. Then, “Where’s Taberner?” 

“Dead,” said Whitley. 

He watched Morgan and Leonora splashing through the shallows towards 
the sandspit, towards the ship; followed them. He saw that Leonora had not 
the strength to negotiate the short Jacob’s ladder, raised his voice and 
shouted for a line to be lowered. He bent the end of it around the girl’s waist 
himself, then bellowed angrily to those on deck to be gentle with her. He 
sent Morgan up next, then Paine. He threw dignity to the winds and ordered 
the line to be lowered again for himself. 

And then the feel of a deck—his deck—under his feet made him feel a 
little better. He began to feel that there were, after all, a few things that 
mattered. 

Somebody thrust a glass into his hand and said, “Drink this.” 
Automatically, he obeyed. He coughed and spluttered, gagging at the foul- 
tasting fluid, but his brain cleared; it was like watching a thinning fog 


drifting away from the outlines of a familiar landscape. His eyes opened 
again and he saw the surgeon standing there, holding a bottle. 

“Any more?” asked that officer. “No? I warn you, you’ll pay for this 
later, but it'll keep you going for a few hours.” 

“Thanks, Doc,” said Whitley. 

He was alert now, looking around and taking everything in. He snapped, 
“Get all the women below decks. And all this gear. There’s no room to do 
anything. And six of you get on to the windlass. That’s right, start walking 
around it. No, not that way. The other way.” 

To the clicking of the pawls the cable tightened and then, as a heavier 
swell than usual slid in from seaward, lifting the ship, she slid off the bank. 
Leaving Paine in charge forward, Whitley ran aft to the tiller. He patted the 
polished wood affectionately. 

“This is your launching!” he cried. “I name you—Leo!” 
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But Whitley had no eyes for Leonora who, dressed in borrowed shirt and 
shorts, had now come on deck and was standing by him. He was looking to 
the north and to the south, weighing the chances of escape by either route. 
To the nor’ard the way between shore and shoal was clear. With power 
under his feet he would have taken this course without hesitation, but he 
realised that he could hardly hope to buck both wind and current. In any 
case there was barely room to tack, to beat to windward in the narrow strait. 

But to the south the way was not clear. From the burning mountain had 
crept a slow torrent of smoking lava—a torrent that, as he watched, poured 
in a boiling cataract into the sea. The mouth of the strait must be choked 
with molten rock. 

Again Whitley looked to the north. He could, if there were no other way, 
put out the sweeps and pull Leo up the strait by sheer muscle power. But he 
couldn’t see himself doing it with such an unskilled crew. And then, as he 
watched, even this way was blocked. With shocking suddenness a great 
fountain of rock and boiling mud lifted towards the low sky, was still lifting 
when the first thunders of the explosion reached the ship. When the steam 
cleared, the channel was a seething cauldron. 

But luckily the seismic disturbances were widespread. From seaward 
came rolling a slow, heavy swell. Every now and again a huge sea, greater 
than its fellows, would surge over the reef with a smoothness that showed 
that the rocks must be submerged feet under. While Leo stirred uneasily, 
tugging impatiently at her shortened cable, Whitley watched this 
phenomenon. He frowned. There was a chance—a chance that had to be 
taken. 

He barked orders. The crew, who had been drilled by him and Paine in 
what had seemed to them to be senseless routines, walked around the 
capstan. Others tailed on to the mains’! halyards. Whitley realised that he 
was singing the words of an old shanty, a halyard shanty—and how he had 
sneered at those who still, in their cups, sang such songs in the era of steam 
and steel!—as the big trapezoid of dirty parachute silk climbed jerkily up 
the mast. “Way ... Hey ... And up she rises ...” 


The grunts of the men, the creaking of the blocks, kept time with his 
song: 

“Far-ly in the morn-ing!” 

“Belay the halyards!” he shouted. “Now the tack! Bowse it well down! 
Pass the sheet aft!” 

“Anchor’s aweigh!” shouted Paine. 

“Keep it handy!” replied Whitley. Experimentally he moved his tiller. At 
first Leo did not answer. She was moving, but under the influence of current 
only, drifting down the strait. And then the sail filled with a thud, with a 
shock that almost unshipped the mast, and the little ship charged for the 
reef. Whitley desperately put his tiller hard to port, watched Leo’s stem 
swing to starboard. She jibed and the boom swept across the deck, almost 
carrying away the sheet as it was brought up at the end of its run. 

That wasn’t good enough. Whitley had hoped to be able to put his ship 
through her paces before taking her out, had counted on being able to get 
the feel of her at leisure. But he was having to make up the rules as he went 
along. 

More by luck than by judgment he got her under control. The sheet was 
adjusted to his satisfaction and she was steering not too badly. He 
considered hoisting his jib, but decided that to do so would make life, at the 
moment, a little too complicated. He looked ahead to the boiling sea, to the 
glowing torrent of lava that was becoming too close for safety or comfort. 
He looked to seaward and realised, with a heart-stopping shock, that the 
heavy, freak swell had died down as suddenly as it had arisen. 

“Stand by the halyards!” he shouted. “Stand by the anchor!” 

The order that would bring the sail down with a run, that would send the 
heavy iron grapnel to the bottom, trembled on his lips. The unholy union of 
fire and water was dreadfully close. Downwind as it was he could already 
feel its heat, already smell the acrid fumes. 

“Let ...” he began. 

“Wait!” Viciously, Leonora grasped his arm. She pointed to seaward. 
Humping over the misty horizon appeared a hill of water. Swiftly it sped 
shorewards. Taking his eyes from the hell’s cauldron ahead, Whitley stared 
intently. 

“Watch the sheet,” he warned, without turning his head. “Watch the 
sheet.” 

Now! 


With deceptive deliberation, he pushed the tiller to starboard. “Sheet!” he 
bellowed. The cadet whose station this was, hastily pulled it taut. Leo 
heeled as the wind caught her on the beam, heeled as she swung to meet the 
onrushing sea. She and the wave met, on the reef, over the reef. Her stem 
lifted until it pointed skywards, her timbers and rigging groaned and 
complained. But she cleared the rocks with feet to spare and then fell into a 
sickening toboggan down the far side of the watery hill, down and out to the 
open sea. And when the big wave had passed, the trough to its rear revealed 
the black, jagged teeth of the shoal in all their ugliness, and Whitley 
allowed himself to imagine that they were snarling in disappointment. 

But he had no time for poetic fancies. He had to decide where they were 
going, and why. Ahead, although not visible from his present height of eye, 
was the long archipelago that had been seen, from time to time, when the 
weather had been reasonably clear. It was extremely doubtful if its natives, 
if ever, would prove any more hospitable than these others had been—but, 
thought Whitley bloodthirstily, there would be opportunities for piracy and 
plunder—and piracy, after all, is a way of living off the country, and the 
castaways would have to live off the country sooner or later. While he 
thought, his glance roved constantly, subconsciously almost. He glanced 
frequently at the compass, kept the lubber’s line on the florid hieroglyph 
that must represent East. He took in the set of his sail, considered the 
modifications and improvements that would have to be made. And, ever 
again, he scanned the misty horizon. 

Suddenly he stiffened. He handed the tiller to Paine who had come aft 
after securing the anchor. He picked up a pair of glasses. He looked long 
and steadily to the north. 
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“They’re getting out by sea,” he said at last. “That was to be expected. 
Three sailing vessels ... And a steamer. So they have steam ... And she has 
something in tow ...” 

“I should have told you,” said Leonora. “But there’s been no time to tell 
you...” 

“But I know,” he said. “I know. There was this odd dream—but when did 
I have it?—and in the dream I saw the Survey Service ship in their harbour, 
floating there ...” 

“I should have told you about it,” said the girl again. 

“But you did, somehow. It’s not your fault if I forgot it until now.” 

He stared through the glasses at the little convoy with which he was 
steering a parallel course. And he looked at the steamship with more 
interest than at the spaceship. He watched her jealously. With steam and 
steel under his feet he could make himself undisputed master of the seas of 
this world. 

The drizzle became a thin rain, then ceased. Visibility was good once 
more and he was able to see things in considerable detail. On any of Earth’s 
seas or waterways the little, smoke-belching steamer would have been 
considered obsolete, archaic even. She relied on paddles for propulsion, and 
as she rolled in the low swell sweeping down from the north her side 
wheels kicked and splashed with a frothy futility. She had a long, thin 
smokestack just abaft the paddle boxes, the top of it surmounted by a spiky 
coronal. What she was burning Whitley could not guess, but the dense 
streamer of black smoke argued inefficient and incomplete combustion. Yet 
to the man from the age of mechanically propelled surface ships she was 
more beautiful than the cleanest, sweetest clipper ever to run the Easting 
down. Two sinister shapes, one forward and one aft—cannon?—made her 
all the more desirable. 

Whitley ordered his jib hoisted. Now he had a purpose, now he could 
crowd on canvas. He satisfied himself that the foot of the triangular sail 
cleared the catapult on Leo’s foredeck, then told its crew to ready it for 
action. He went aft again. He was confident that when he came up into the 


wind he could sail far closer hauled than could the natives, with their 
clumsy sail plan—the steamer, of course, had freedom of action. But she 
was hampered by the tow. And unreasonably he gave the natives credit for 
human ethical ideas, assumed that she would stay to protect the less heavily 
armed sailing ships. In this he was right. 

Leo was cleaner than those who, but a short time ago, had been her sister 
ships. Her sails were better designed, and from her lee gunwale had been 
lowered a construction made from sweeps and wooden planks—a leeboard. 
In the absence of a keel this kept her from drifting sideways, as the others 
were doing, gave her a grip on the water. They, made fearful by the changes 
that had been wrought in the appearance and capabilities of one of their 
number, tried to edge up into the wind. But they made more leeway than 
headway. 

Had Whitley been the batrachian commodore he would have ordered the 
sailing craft to fall back, to seek protection behind the guns of the slow, 
waddling steamer. But they made no attempt to heave to or to shorten sail. 
Whitley watched the little figures of their crews bending on all sorts of rags 
and scraps of canvas in attempt to increase speed, to pull themselves away 
from the Terrans. He was disposed to let them escape, anyhow. He wanted 
the spaceship—or the steamboat?—and did not wish to waste ammunition 
on the small fry. They were neither dangerous nor desirable. 

He gave his riflemen instructions. “Fire at will. Aim for the bridge—that 
platform between the paddle boxes.” He looked aloft. He wished that he 
had some sort of ensign to display at the peak. It was illegal to open fire 
without displaying one’s national colours. But that was on another world, 
and a long time ago. 

Before the rifles opened up the drums aboard the other ships awoke to 
staccato life. Obviously, orders were being passed from the flagship to the 
three sailing vessels. As one, their huge crossbows fired, the shafts falling 
almost simultaneously into Leo’s wake. The batrachian gunners had not 
allowed sufficient deflection, had made too low an estimate of Leo’s speed. 
But that mistake would not be repeated too often. Whitley gave an order to 
Paine, who was still at the tiller, let the ship’s head fall off from the wind a 
little. The change of course and rate of advance should confuse the enemy 
gunnery, assuming that they used an orthodox bracketing technique. He 
amended his orders to the riflemen. “Go for the sailing ships first. Sweep 
their decks and put their blasted crossbows out of action!” 


That part of the action was easy, too easy. The driving hail of tracer swept 
the crowded decks clear of life, brought the clumsy sails down with a run as 
rigging was cut to flying shreds. In seconds the three enemy ships were 
reduced to lifeless hulks, wallowing in the long, low swell. 

Whitley swept ahead of them, put down his helm and came round to the 
starboard tack. He was afraid that the almost untried Leo, would find herself 
in irons, but thanks to the skilful handling of the jib she came round easily. 
He let her fall off from the wind until it was almost abeam, until he was on 
a reciprocal course to that of the steamer and her tow. 

He saw with approval that Morgan, the self-appointed gunnery officer, 
was directing a rapid and accurate rifle fire at the side wheeler. Figures 
scuttered along her deck, trying to reach the forward cannon but fell, one by 
one, whilst still yards from their objective. Through his glasses however, 
Whitley could see what looked like armour around the steamer’s bridge. He 
saw the bullets striking the wheelhouse plating with vivid gouts of flame, 
but with no signs of penetration. 

“Try the big crossbow!” he shouted. “And get your best shots to aim for 
the ports!” 

By this time he was almost abeam of the other. He realised that the after 
gun must be manned and ready, must be already trained around on a 
forward bearing. “Ready about!” he shouted. Then “Down helm!” As Leo 
came round to the port tack he hoped that his crew now realised that the 
sweltering hours they had spent at sail drill, before the ship was launched or 
even properly rigged, had not been wasted. 

Before the sails had filled on the fresh tack there was a peculiar, dull 
detonation from the paddle steamer. It was like nothing so much as the soft 
explosion heard when overmuch pressure lifts the cap of a safety valve, or 
when a boiler gauge glass decides to blow. 

He could see the gun now; he was almost looking into its muzzle. A 
cloud of white vapour—steam?—was slowly dissipating in the humid air. 
Out on the port quarter a solid projectile skittered from swell to swell, for 
all the world like a flat stone flung by an idle boy. 

“Could be a steam cannon,” said Whitley, more to himself than to 
anybody else. “But it works ...” 

Morgan was directing his fire on and around the gun shields. A figure 
staggered out from behind that of the forward gun, fell. Nevertheless, both 
cannon fired again, but their aim was wild. Then Leo was out of the field of 


fire of the after gun once more, but on this tack she could not bring her own 
big crossbow to bear. Morgan had already loosed off a couple of rounds 
from the thing, but on the steamer’s superstructure the bolts had done no 
damage. We’ll try for the paddles, thought Whitley. We’ll try for the 
paddles. But even if the side wheeler were crippled, it will still be 
stalemate. Whitley had excellent rifles, but no armour plating. The enemy 
was armoured and armed with cannon capable of sinking Whitley’s ship. 

Leonora attracted his attention by grabbing his arm. She pointed astern. 
She said, “I don’t know what’s happening, but it seems to me that the shore 
of our late happy home is much closer than it was. Could we be drifting 
astern?” 

“We could,” said Whitley. “We are.” 

They had been all of six miles from the island when the action had 
opened—now they were, at the most, three. And there was very little of the 
island left. A huge cloud of steam, overtopping the volcano, told its own 
story. The sea must be pouring into some huge fissure opened in the ocean 
bed. It would not be long before the meeting of water and fire produced a 
truly cataclysmic upheaval. It ... 

A cannon ball fell just under the poop, drenching with spray the three 
who stood there. “Ready about!” ordered Whitley. Then, changing his 
mind. “Cancel that. Wear ship!” Paine put up the helm and brought the 
wind to the port quarter. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Leonora. 

“Bring the crossbow to bear and put a shaft in his port paddle. Then ram 
and board.” 

Mutely she pointed again to the billowing clouds of steam, to the swirling 
vortex that was increasingly visible. 

“I know,” he said. “I know. And I could clear out to the south’ ard, and he 
could cut his tow and run any way he damn well pleases. But we’re both of 
us too stubborn. And there’s the spaceship ...” 

As Leo swept down the wind, the murky air ahead of her alive with 
tracer, the side wheeler made no attempt to take avoiding action. Stolidly 
she paddled on, like some ugly, deadly serious water beetle. Intermittently 
the two steam cannon spoke but their crews were inconvenienced—at least 
—by the concentrated rifle fire; perhaps such sights as they possessed had 
been broken or deranged. 


Whitley watched Morgan forward, busy with the big crossbow. “What 
are you waiting for?” he shouted. 

“For you to keep the ship still!” replied the cadet. 

The swell, thought Whitley, must make it hard for one not trained in the 
art of naval gunnery to gauge the right moment to fire. But Morgan had 
managed quite well before. It was then that he realised that Leo was 
trembling and vibrating heavily. He looked down at his feet, saw that the 
deck seams were opening. The doctor stuck his head through the deckhouse 
door and cried, “Quinn! We’re leaking like a basket!” 

It could be, he thought, some effect of the undersea eruption. 
Experimentally, he ordered Paine to swing a point off his course. The 
trembling ceased. A second or so later it started again—slight at first, then 
rapidly growing in intensity. Between the two ships—and between the two 
ships only—the surface of the sea was strewn with dead and dying aquatic 
animals. A sonic beam, thought Whitley. A sonic or supersonic beam, a 
directional submarine resonator, a sort of lethal Asdic ... 

If he zigzagged he spoiled the aim of the unseen operator—but he was 
also reducing his own speed. And there was no time to spare. The roar of 
the maelstrom was loud in his ears. And, one by one, the three derelicts had 
already been captured by it, had been sucked into its boiling depths, 
Sweeping round and round in ever diminishing circles before vanishing into 
the clouds of steam and spray. Besides, Leo was making water fast and 
becoming increasingly sluggish. 

He called to Morgan, “If I throw her out of the beam again, can you 
fire?” 

“Yes!” 

For the last time Leo swung from her course. From forward came the 
loud thunk of the suddenly released bowspring. The shaft flew straight on 
its flat trajectory, fetched up with a grinding clangour in the flailing 
paddles. What followed is a matter for conjecture. Perhaps the batrachian 
engineer had raised a head of steam far in excess of the strength of his 
boiler plating, perhaps the boilers had no safety valves, or perhaps those 
valves were not working properly. But the port paddle wheel was reduced to 
a mass of twisted wreckage defying the efforts of the already overstrained 
engines to shift it a fraction of an inch. The starboard wheel raced madly, 
the ship sheered to port and, had she kept going, must inevitably have 
rammed Leo. And with half of her machinery out of commission pressure 


mounted in the boilers. It was, when it came, a slow, almost leisurely 
explosion. Tiredly, ludicrously, the long, thin funnel bowed and toppled. 
Where it had been a column of steam and wreckage mounted to the low sky. 
The hull caved in. Stem and stern lifted from the water, hung there for what 
seemed a long while, then vanished. And then there was nothing but a few 
swimming figures paddling frantically and in vain away from the dangers, 
away from the roaring whirlpool and from the Terran ship. 
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Leo, when Whitley brought her alongside the Survey ship, was going 
down fast. Her decks were crowded; the encroaching water had made the 
holds untenable. It was not easy for the crew to obey his shouted orders, but 
in spite of the congestion they managed to get the sails down, to snatch the 
broken towline that still dangled from the gaussjammer. 

Crippled ship of the sea and derelict ship of space were already 
commencing the first sweeping circle of the vortex when Morgan, who had 
gone up the conveniently situated towline, managed to get one of the 
airlock doors open, working with calm deliberation with one hand, hanging 
on to the rope with the other. He pulled himself into the compartment, 
called to those below to bend the Jacob’s ladder to the line. He pulled it up, 
made the ends of it fast somewhere inside. Then the transfer began. 

Whitley stood on his deck, watched the Lode Maiden survivors make the 
passage between the two ships. They were clumsy, but little time was lost. 
Agility was engendered by the strong sense of urgency. 

He said, softly, with a touch of regret, “I almost feel like staying here. I 
almost feel like going down with this ship, with my first, and last, command 
...” His right hand, on the polished wood of his tiller, caressed it 
affectionately. 

“Then Pll stay with you,” said Leonora beside him. 

He started; he was not aware that he had given utterance to his thoughts. 
He felt her hand slip into his free one—and the touch of her was more real 
than that of the hard, unyielding wood. He held on to her, tightly. The 
steamy air was stifling and the sulphurous fumes made them cough. The hot 
water crept over their ankles. It was not quite scalding. 

The last of the passengers clambered into the airlock. 

Morgan reappeared. The lad was still alert, still spry. The effects of the 
stimulating drug, as far as he was concerned, were not yet wearing off. He 
called, “Hurry up! Mr. Paine says that the atomic reaction drive is ready for 
instant use. Come aboard!” 

And yet Whitley and the girl could not hurry. Some instinct, some 
premonition, made them savour each and every moment together to the full. 


Then slowly, reluctantly, Whitley relinquished his hold on the tiller, led the 
girl to the dangling ladder. He watched her begin the climb, the muscles of 
her long, lovely legs playing under the smooth skin. She faltered, swinging 
there. Whitley climbed after her, behind her, supported her tired body with 
his own. 

And then, with a tired sigh, the little ship went down. For long seconds 
her mast remained above the water, moving with slow deliberation, like a 
beckoning finger. 

“Hurry!” yelled Morgan. 

He was literally dancing with anxiety when Whitley and Leonora reached 
the airlock. Hastily he let go the ladder so that it clattered out and down. 
Hurriedly, he actuated the controls of the outer airlock door. So there was 
life in the storage batteries still, thought Whitley, almost without interest. 
And then Morgan was gone; they heard the hasty, diminishing clatter of his 
feet as he ran towards the control room. 

Whitley was weak, drained of will and energy. He let Leonora guide him, 
half supporting him, along alleyways, up companionways and ladders, to 
Control. He collapsed into one of the chairs. He stared, at first without 
comprehension, at the lights on the control panels. He forced himself to 
work out, step by step, their significance. The pile was in operation. The 
reaction drive, atomic, was in readiness. As yet, there was no auxiliary 
power from the turbo-generators; the ship was working, to a limited extent, 
on her batteries. There was current enough for emergency lighting and for 
the control-to-engine-room communications, but most of the instruments, 
such as the radar, were inoperable. 

He turned his head to look out of the viewports, saw only a green 
translucence. The ship was amazingly clean and dry inside—but outside she 
was thickly coated with the green algae. But the uneasy motion of her told 
Whitley that she must be nearing the destructive centre of the whirlpool, 
that he could delay no longer. He assumed that all hands were strapped into 
acceleration chairs or couches. 

But ... 

But what did he have to do? 

“Morgan,” he ordered tiredly, “take her up.” 

“But, sir...” 

“Take her up. Escape velocity. Then cut the drive. We can get things 
sorted out once we’re up and clear.” 


“AS you Say, sir.” 

The ship lifted, but gently, gently. This was nuclear reaction drive, not 
chemical, and there was, in the tanks, ample reaction mass for involved and 
leisurely manceuvres. This was a Survey ship, built and equipped for 
landings on and blastings off from all manner of worlds, in all manner of 
circumstances. Even though a gaussjammer, she was more like a real 
rocketship than the average commercial vessel with reaction drive for use 
only in emergencies. 

She lifted, gently—and then a great hand smote her, buffeting her, 
throwing her up and clear. Whitley could imagine the explosion, the 
mushrooming cloud, the roaring geyser of superheated steam. Now it did 
not matter; now it was giving the climbing spaceship additional velocity. 
But had blast-off been delayed any longer it would have spelled certain 
destruction. 

“We’re flying blind,” complained Morgan. “There are no instruments. It 
will be some time before the turbo-generators can be started.” 

“Then fly blind. Just get us up and out.” 

“Mr. Paine thinks that he can start the diesels.” 

“Then tell him to start the diesels.” 

He thought, This is where we came in. 

He asked himself, Now, why did I think that? 

And with the first, thudding vibrations he fell asleep. 

He stirred uneasily in his chair, came slowly awake. He looked around 
him at the unfamiliar control room, at the fantastic instruments, the radar 
screens, the spherical chart tank in which the luminous filaments were like a 
web spun between star and star. He stared at the huge viewports, at the great 
windows that seemed to be covered, outside, with a horny film, a film that, 
in patches, had cracked and flaked away, revealing an empty, absolute 
blackness. 

Jane was standing there, was saying something to him. 

“We aren’t badly off at all. These Survey ships carry big supplies of 
emergency foodstuffs, and there are the encapsuled spores with which we 
can reconstitute the yeast vats and the algae tanks ...” 

“And there are the charts,” somebody else was telling him. It was a short, 
chunky lad in what, at first glance, looked like cadet’s uniform. “There are 
the charts, and the log books. And Mr. Paine has the turbo-generators fixed, 
and the Ehrenhaft drive’s ready as soon as you want it.” 


“We can be on our way,” said Jane, “as soon as you give the word.” 

Jane? 

But she wasn’t Jane. There was a similarity, but she wasn’t Jane. 

But I could love you, he thought. I could love you, whoever you are. 

He listened, absently, to a mounting whine. The turbo-generators? And 
then the thudding of the diesels faltered, faltered and died. 
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Outside, in the garden, the subdued thudding of the motor lawn-mower 
faltered and died. 

Whitley opened his eyes, looked around him at the unfamiliar room, the 
room with the wavering outlines, the subtly warped perspective. For a 
fleeting second it seemed to him that the ceiling was black, black with the 
utter blackness of the interstellar night, and that a shape hung there, a ship 
like a giant peg-top, a shape that suddenly dwindled, vanishing into the vast 
immensities of Space and Time. 

And she was in the chair by the couch, shimmering, insubstantial. She 
held out her hands in a gesture of appeal. She was gone. 

“Leonora,” he said, but too late. 

The doctor came in, his face ruddy, beaded with healthy perspiration. He 
said, “Sorry that I had to leave you alone so much. I did look in once or 
twice, but you didn’t seem to want my company ...” He lit a cigarette, sat 
down in the chair. “And how was it? How were the colours, the sounds? 
Was there any distortion of the time sense?” 

“PIl let you know,” said Whitley. 

“So you don’t want to talk about it just now, George? All right. Just stay 
where you are, and I’ll rustle up a pot of tea. I’m afraid you’ll have to lay 
off the alcohol for a couple of days, by the way.” 

“Don't bother, Doc. I'll carry on home.” 

“Anxious to get it all down in writing? Good man.” 

“Yes.” 

“PII run you home. Just wait until I get the car out, will you?” 

Whitley let himself in. 

Jane was not home yet. He was glad rather than sorry. He realised that 
he was soaked with perspiration, decided to take a shower. He went through 
to the bedroom, started to strip, threw off his wet shirt. 

Jane came in. 

“George!” Her voice was shocked. “What have you done to your back?” 

“Nothing,” he replied. 


But he backed to the dressing table mirrors and twisted his head so that 
he could look at his reflection, at the deep, almost healed wound between 
his shoulder blades. 
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